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Some interesting discoveries have been made 
at the Cluniac Priory of Much Wenlock in 
Shropshire. The Rev. Dr. H. S. Cranage, 
F.S.A., author of the splendid Architectural 
Description of the Churches of Shropshire, and 
Cambridge Extension Lecturer, has recently 
been making some excavations on the site of 
the priory church, and has found under the 
central tower the circular apse of a former 
Saxon church, perhaps the original church of 
St. Milbuya (who died here in February, 
722). This measures about 38 feet by 
28 feet, and beyond the apse on the east 
side is a square east wall, a unique feature 
in Saxon work. He has also found, further 
east, the east wall of the second, or Norman, 
church. For the present the work is sus- 
pended, but it is hoped that it will be re- 
sumed before long. The present church is 
the third edifice. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. Scot., lectured 
before the Inverness Gaelic Society on 
October 29 on the curiously interesting 
subject of “Shelta: the Cairds’ Language.” 
In the course of his paper Mr. MacRitchie 
showed that Shelta, or Shelru, is a secret 
jargon spoken at the present day by tinkers, 
beggars, wandering pipers, and other nomads, 
throughout the British Isles. Its existence 
was only announced to modern civilized 
people about twenty-five years ago by Mr. 
Charles Godfrey Leland, who made his first 
acquaintance with this jargon or language 
during the course of an interview with a 
tramp in Somersetshire. The short vocabu- 
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lary published by Mr. Leland was afterwards 
supplemented by lists obtained by other ex- 
plorers in this hitherto unknown region, and 
a scientific study of this peculiar form of 
speech was made by Professor Kuno Meyer 
and Mr. John Sampson of Liverpool. Asa 
result of this study, the astonishing fact be- 
came apparent that Shelta, although now 
only known to our lowest castes, is really a 
cryptic language of great antiquity, and is, to 
a large extent, “‘a systematic perversion of 
the pre-aspirated Gaelic spoken anterior to 
the eleventh century.” Thus, it may best be 
described as a “jargon,” since it is not a 
language in the precise sense, but a form of 
speech manufactured out of a true language 
—viz., Gaelic. The forms of disguise em- 
ployed are many, and are capable of distinct 
classification. In some cases the word is 
simply inverted, as in English ‘‘ back-slang.” 
Other disguises are effected by prefixing an 
arbitrary letter or letters—for example, 
“‘g-athair” for “athair,” and “ gr-asal” for 
‘“asal.” Sometimes a suffix is added, as the 
“osk” of “thal-osk” (day), a word which 
shows a double disguise, since ‘‘ thal” is the 
“back-slang” form of “latha,” dating from 
the period when “latha” had not lost its 
dental sound. Equally complicated is the 
process which transfigures “rig” (the old 
form of “righ ”) into “ s-rig-o,” and “ ubhal ” 
into “gr-ul-a”; while other varieties of © 
change are illustrated by “shalawa” for 
‘*balbh,” “sharrog” for “dearg,” “acharam ” 
for ‘“‘amarach,” and “gre” for “erg” (the 
old form of Gaelic ‘‘eirgh”). More interest- 
ing still is Professor Meyer's statement that 
this secret form of speech was well known in 
the twelfth century, and was employed by 
the bardic castes, who had a special term to 
denote each of the various processes of 
fabrication. “The manufacture of such 
jargon is recognised not only in the preface 
to the ‘Amra Choluimchille,’ preserved in 
the ‘Lebor na huidre’ (‘Leabhar na 
h-uidhre ’), a manuscript of the beginning of 
the twelfth century, but also in the ‘ Auraicept 
na n-eces’ (‘ Instruction of the Poets’), copies 
of which are found in the books of Lecim 
and Ballimote.. Dr, Ferguson, moreover, 
has detected on Ogham inscriptions examples 
of the practice of disguising words by the 
introduction of arbitrary ingredients.” We 
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are perhaps too much accustomed at the 
present day to limit the term “Ogham ” to 
a certain well-known and clearly - defined 
script. But Professor Meyer shows, from a 
passage in O’Molloy’s Irish Grammar, written 
in 1677, that it was then used to denote an 
obscure form of speech, and that this speech 
was in use in the fourteenth century, as 
evidenced by the obituary notice of Morishe 
O’Gibelan, an Irish scholar who died in 
1328, and who, in addition to many other 
accomplishments, was “an elegant and exact 
speaker of the speech which in Irish is called 
‘Ogham.’” Mr. Alexander Carmichael, 
known to all lovers of Gaelic lore ever since 
the publication of Campbell. of Islay’ 
Sgeulachdan, has collected a list of more 
than three hundred words from the mouths 
of Highland tinkers, and the lecturer 
announced that he had Mr. Carmichael’s 
permission to print this list as an appendix 
to his paper. Similar work might be done 
with no great difficulty by the ministers of 
Highland parishes, or indeed by residents in 
any district where such wanderers resort, 
and the result of a combined study of this 
sort would be to largely increase our know- 
ledge of the subject, as well as to add 
enormously to its vocabulary. One detail of 
much importance to which attention was 
drawn in the lecture was that, whereas the 
tales collected by Mr. Sampson from an 
Ulster tinker appeared to consist of undiluted 
Shelta (except for an occasional English 
word employed), the lists compiled by Mr. 
Carmichael and some others contain many 
words that are true Gypsy, or Romani, a 
language absolutely distinct from Gaelic or 
Shelta. This seems to involve questions 
of race and intermixture which, with our 
present imperfect knowledge, are not easy of 
solution. 


A subterranean house has been reopened 
near Kirkwall, Orkney, on the estate of the 
Marquis of Zetland. It had originally been 
opened in 1857, but was not then properly 
explored. Signs of habitation were every- 
where visible, including the remains of ruined 
walls, the bones of sheep, oxen, boars, fish, 
and whales, deer-horns, stone trestles, re- 
cessed stones, fragments of clay, pottery, 
and charcoal, together with some implements 


fashioned from bones. The structure extends 
about 36 feet, and is entirely underground. 
It consists of the entrance at the south 
gallery in the middle and a chamber at the 
north end. The entrance consists of two 
square apartments, divided and roofed by 
large, water-worn stones. The most remark- 
able feature in the building is that the roofing 
is supported by four massive pillars, each 
consisting of a water-worn stone placed on 
end. y 


¢ + ¢ 

Mr. G. H. Richmond has, according to 
Literature, been the purchaser at New York, 
for the sum of 300,000 dollars, of Mr. 
Gilbert’s great library. In the collection are 
nine folio editions of Chaucer, copies of the 
first four folios of Shakespeare, and first 
editions of Froissart, Spenser, Herrick, 
Milton, Waller, Suckling, and Holinshed, 
and Still’s Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which 
realized £64 at the sale of Mr. George 
Daniel’s library in 1864. 


e¢ ¢ 
The Berlin correspondent of the Standard - 
says that further reports have arrived there 
regarding the important discovery by Italian 
archeologists of another royal palace in 
Crete, at Phaistos. The palace is of the 
Mycenzan period, or about 1500 B.c., and 
its ruins are, in many respects, even more 
interesting than those discovered at Knossos 
last year by English archeologists. The 
ruins of the Palace are situated two hours’ 
journey from the ancient town of Gortys, 
known as containing the longest Greek in- 
scription extant. It is built on the spur of 
a high mountain chain, a site characteristic 
of nearly all the Mycenzean fortresses. Two 
parts of the excavated Palace are of special 
importance. One is a large enclosure, on 
one side of which is a terrace-wall, and on 
the other a flight of stairs. As these stairs 
end in a closed wall, it is supposed that they 
must have been intended for the acommoda- 
tion of spectators witnessing processions and 
dramatic representations on the space below. 
Here, therefore, we may have an example of 
the oldest Greek theatre. A small building, 
consisting of two low chambers, with benches 
along the walls, is connected with the en- 
closure, and from the chambers the way 
leads through two corridors to a large square, 
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beyond which is a staircase from 13 to 14 
metres wide, and then through an afrium 
into a large hall, supposed to be the Megaron, 
or Throne-room of the monarch. Two doors 
open into the hall, the ceiling of which is 
supported by three huge wooden pillars. 
Leaving this hall, one enters other corridors, 
and then, up more stairs, a second hall, with 
four pillars, which is thought to have been 
the women’s room. The numerous corridors 
and stairs at Phaistos are especially notice- 
able. 

So far fewer remains have been discovered 
than at Knossos. The Palace seems to have 
been pretty well looted at some earlier date, 
but enough has been found to show that the 
excavations are exceedingly instructive. But 
only a portion of the Palace has been un- 
covered, and it is, therefore, possible that 
future researches may bring unexpected 
treasures to light. 


+ ¢ 


We note with much regret the death, at the 
age of 71, of the Rev. Isaac Taylor, LL.D., 
Canon of York and Rector of Settrington, 
Yorkshire. He was a member of that well- 
known family, the Taylors of Ongar, and was 
fourti in the direct line of that name. Canon 
Taylor wrote much and well on many sub- 
jects. His published works include Words 
and Places, 1864; Etruscan Researches, 1874; 
The Manx Runes, 1886; and Origin of the 
Aryans, 1890; but probably the work of 
most importance, and by which he will be 
lastingly remembered, is Zhe Alphabet: an 
Account of the Origin and Development of 
Letters, which appeared in 1883. We regret 
to have also to record the death of the Right 
Rev. William Robert Brownlow, D.D., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Clifton, which occurred 
on November 9, after a brief illness. Dr. 
Brownlow was a keen antiquary. He was 
co-editor with Dr. Northcote of the English 
edition of Roma Sotteranea, and wrote on 
“Christian Antiquities,” ‘Slavery and Serf- 
dom in Europe,” and other subjects. He 
had been a member of the Clifton Anti- 
quarian Club for some yeats, and last August 
was made a vice-president of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society, to 
whose Proceedings he had contributed several 
papers. 
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St. Petersburg correspondents report that the 
tomb of the great Asiatic conqueror Tamer- 
lane, who destroyed hundreds of towns and 
plundered the tombs of his enemies, was 
plundered during October in Samarkand. 
The robbers not only broke the valuable 
memorial tablet that was on the tomb under 
the cupola of the great mosque, where the 
conqueror is buried, but they also took away 
many other valuables belonging to the mosque, 
which seems to be practically unguarded, 
notwithstanding that it contains some of the 
most valuable inscriptions in Asia. 
de 

A new work is in course of preparation on 
Prehistoric Man and the Stone Age, with 
Special Reference to the now Counties of 
Cumberland and Westmorland, by Mr. W. H. 
Watson, J.P., F.G.S., F.C.S., of Steelfield 
Hall, Gosforth, Mr. Watson would be 
pleased to receive any additional communi- 
cation or illustrations bearing on the subject. 


Dating from the thirteenth century, the Sang 
Schools, says the A/usical Times in an article 
on “Music in Scotland,” existed in all the 
cathedral cities in Scotland, and in many 
smaller towns. In course of time the Sang 
Schools languished, with the result that the 
Scots Parliament passed a Statute in 1579 
“instructing the Provost, Baillies, and Coun- 
sale, to sett up ane sang scuill, for instruction 
of the youth in the art of musick and sing- 
ing, of whilk is almaist decayit, and sall 
schortly decay without tymous remeid be 
providit.” It appears that the teachers in 
some of the Sang Schools were remunerated 
in kind as well as in “filthy lucre.” Here 
is an extract from the Air (Ayr) Records of 
the year 1627: “Item to the Mr. of musick 
scule for teaching of the musick scule and 
tacking up the psalmes in the Kirk x bolls 
victuall and xiiij of silver.” 


0g 
The Rhind Lectures for t901 were delivered 
at various dates between November 4 and 
15 by the Right Rev. John Dowden, D.D., 
F.S.A. Scot., Bishop of Edinburgh, who took 
for his subject ‘The Constitution, Organiza- 
tion, and Law of the Medieval Church in 


Scotland.” Among the points ably§ dealt 

with were Teinds, Churchlands, ‘‘ Oblations,” 

and “ Dues”; the mode of appointment to 
2¥ 2 
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the Bishoprics ; the relations between the 
Crown and the Episcopate, and between the 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Courts ; the Law of 
the Church, including legislation and ad- 
ministration ; and the Constitutions of the 
Scottish Cathedrals. 


Under the direction of Lord Barnard, a 
number of masons have been engaged re- 
cently in repairing Baliol’s Tower, the 
dungeon of Brackenbury, and other ruins of 
the fortress built at Barnard Castle in 1112-32 
by Bernard Baliol. This work of restoration 
is supplementary to repairs directed by the 
Lord of the Manor a year or two ago, which 
have been the means of rescuing some 
portions of the ancient fabric from utter 
demolition. Once amongst the most im- 
portant and extensive fortresses in the North 
of England, it originally commanded one of 
the principal passages between Durham and 
Yorkshire. In 1569 the castle underwent its 
memorable siege, and in 1629 it was sold to 
Sir Henry Vane, from whom it descended to 
Lord Barnard. A small oriel window over- 
looking the Tees bears the “boar” of 
Richard III., and corroborates the tradition 
of his residence here as Duke of Gloucester 
to overawe the Lancastrians. 


be 

In Paris there is published an annual entitled 
the Almanach du Bibliophile. This may 
possibly suggest to book collectors in this 
country the lack of some such volume. The 
French work is illustrated by well-known 
artists like Florian, and under the head of 
each month comes an essay on some subject 
of interest. M. Anatole France has written 
on the treasures of the Petit Palais, and 
other writers have dealt with the old books 
and the old bindings exhibited last year in 
Paris. A feature in the forthcoming volume 
will be a list of the members and their 
addresses of the various bibliographical 
societies, not only in France, but in other 
countries, and a paper will be devoted to the 
delightfully-entitled ‘‘Société des Amis des 
Livres.” 


The Builder of November 2 contained an 
article on Old Chelsea and Brompton, one 
of the most interesting of the metropolitan 
districts. 


Chelsea history and topography 





cover too vast a period to be conveniently 
summarized in a single paper, but the writer 
of the article contrived to pack a good deal 
into the space at his command. The illus- 
trations were particularly good. Besides a 
cut of the Old Chelsea Bun-house as it 
appeared in the year of its demolition, 1839, 
there was given a fine reproduction, as a 
separate plate, of Kip’s bird’s-eye view of 
Beaufort House, originally engraved in 1707. 
The house was pulled down by Sir Hans 
Sloane about 1742. 


de 
The Shropshire Archzological Society’s 
Transactions for the current year are now 
completed, and fill 450 pages. Amongst the 
more important papers are these: ‘The 
Provosts and Bailiffs of Shrewsbury,” by the 
late Joseph Morris; “The Sequestration 
Papers of Sir John Weld,” edited by William 
Phillips ; “The Sequestration Papers of Sir 
Thomas Edwardes,” edited by Miss Hope- 
Edwardes; ‘‘ The Townships of New Ruyton, 
Old Ruyton, and Coton,” by R. Lloyd 
Kenyon ; and a useful “ Glossary of Terms 
used in the Earlier Volumes of the Zvansac- 
tions,” by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater. Under 
the heading “ Miscellanea ” are a number of 
shorter notes. One records the discovery of 
a leaden bulla of Pope Urban VI. at Haugh- 
mond Abbey. Another discusses the dedi- 
cations to Celtic saints in Shropshire. There 
is also a useful list of Shropshire recusants in 
1591-92. The volume contains for the first 
time a general index, with numerous sub- 
divisions and cross-references, which will be 
of the greatest service to Shropshire anti- 
quaries. 


“A week’s work on the Langbank crannog,” 
says the Atheneum of October 19, “has been 
carried on under the direction of Mr. John 
Bruce and a committee of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society. Forming what was 
locally known as Babby Island, and situated 
less than a hundred yards from the southern 
tidal bank of the Clyde, almost directly op- 
posite Dumbarton Castle, the structure proves 
to be closely analogous in plan and forma- 
tion to that at Dumbuck, across and some 
distance up river from it, the Clyde there 
being fully one mile wide. A circular frame- 
work is defined about 50 feet in diameter, 
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consisting of vertical piles and horizontal 
layers of unsquared timber built transversely, 
all now inseparably mixed with sand and 
stone, and covered for the most part when 
the tide rises. The heap has been trenched 
at various points, disclosing throughout a 
vast quantity of bones of oxen intermixed 
with less numerous remains of sheep and 
pigs. Deer-antlers occur in considerable 
number, and boar tusks have been found, as 
well as a profusion of mussel-shells. A good 
many of the bones are calcined, and the 
systematic fracture of a great many more 
shows them to have been broken for their 
marrow. Pieces of deer-horn have turned 
up cut neatly across, and one fine example 
showed the process of section unfinished. 
The ends of some of the beams have in 
course of the excavations been carefully 
lifted, and are believed to show evidence of 
the use of metal in the cutting. The most 
important article disclosed is that found by 
Mr. Bruce in his preliminary investigations 
—a tiny semicircular comb of horn or bone, 
very pretty in shape and design, decorated 
geometrically with circular or spiral ornament. 
A few unworked, cakelike pieces of shale 
have been unearthed. Pointed bones and 
horn, as well as stones suggestive of artificial 
shaping for tools, are also among the finds, 
which are all being regularly noted and pre- 
served. So far no metal and no pottery 
have been discovered.” Operations have 
now been suspended for the winter. 


¢ ¢ ¢ ae 
During December Mr. Herbert J. Finn is 
showing at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond 
Street, W., a collection of his water-colour 
drawings of York Minster, Durham Cathedral, 
and Oxford, and a number of Dutch sketches. 
Mr. Finn’s work of this class is extremely 
attractive. His feeling for architecture is 
true and sympathetic, and the drawings now 
on view, especially those of the magnificent 
fane that dominates the city on the Wear, 
are in all respects delightful. 


B 
We are glad.to hear that it is proposed to 
found a memorial to the late Miss Margaret 
Stokes, Hon. Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, Ireland, and Lady Associate of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, to com- 


memorate her work for Ireland, and to per- 
petuate her name and fame.. It is intended. 
that the memorial shall take the form of a 
Lectureship in Irish Art and Archzology at 
Alexandra College, Dublin, to be called by 
her name. Such a memorial, it is felt, will 
fittingly mark her intimate connection with 
the College, and will best further and con- 
tinue her aims by encouraging the study of 
the subjects to which she devoted her tife. 
For the adequate endowment of such a 
Lectureship the sum of £700 will be re- 
quired. Subscriptions will be received by 
the hon. secretaries and treasurers: Miss Honor 
Brooke, 11, Herbert Street, Dublin; and 
Miss Ingram, 38, Upper Mount Street, 


Dublin. 
: 6 oo & 


One or two London discoveries of interest 
are reported. A large piece of stonework 
bearing the arms of the City of London, with 
the date 1609, has been removed from an 
old and recently demolished building, and 
placed in the Guildhall Museum. The date 
shows that the house was in existence sixty 
years before the Great Fire. Extensive ex- 
cavations lately made in the development of 
the Finsbury estate, London Wall, have 
brought to light a few archeological relics— 
some broken pieces of. pottery, medieval 
knives, and five Roman coins. The coins 
consist of two specimens of Antoninus Pius, 
who died a.p. 161; one of Trajan, who 
flourished about the same time; one of 
Postumus, who was assassinated A.D. 268 

and a Vespasian, the date of which would be 
between the years A.D. 70 and 79. These 
coins have been placed in the Guildhall 


Museum. 
&¢ ¢ & 


At Bristol, in the course of sewerage works, 
underground passages of considerable extent 
have been discovered. They are probably 
part of the system of conduits which of old 
supplied the city with water. 


¢ &¢ & 
Steps are being initiated in Cumberland for 
the protection of ancient monuments in that 
county. The Antiquarian Society of the 
two counties have the matter under con- 
sideration, along with the General Purposes 
Committee of the County Council, and the 
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latter approve of the suggestion that a cir- 
cular be issued to each Justice of the Peace 
and County Councillor in the county, in- 
viting their co-operation in carrying out the 
object of the Ancient Monuments Protec- 
tion Act, 1900. Information is requested 
as to any object of antiquity in the neigh- 
bourhood which may appear in need of pro- 
tection. The Council of the Antiquarian 
Society offer to inspect and report upon the 
objects named. A schedule of the monu- 
ments it is desired to protect has been pre- 
pared, and will no doubt be added to. It is 
as follows : 

Prehistoric.—The stone circle near Kes- 
wick (this has been placed under the. Board 
of Works Act of 1882). The stone circle 
known as Long Meg and her Daughters, 
near Kirkoswald. The stone circle known 
as the Greys Yauds, Cum-Whitton. 

Roman.—The remains of the Great Wall, 
and the earthworks accompanying it. The 
fortresses at Old Carlisle, Plumpton Wall, 
Maryport, Hardknott, Walls Castle (Raven- 
glass), and others. The Written Rocks at 
Gelt Quarries, Combe Crag, and Shawk 
Quarries. 

Post-Roman, or of Uncertain Date.— 
Borough Walls, near Cockermouth; the 
Monks’ Mound at the Nook, Irthington ; 
the Bishop’s or Barren’s Dyke, between the 
parishes of Irthington and Crosby-on-Eden ; 
the Bishop’s Dyke, Dalston ; the earthworks, 
near Penrith, known as Mayburgh, and King 
Arthur’s Round Table ; many stone crosses, 
most of which, however, are in churchyards, 
and well protected. 


a 

The Elizabethan Society, of which Mr. 
Sidney Lee is president, opened its session 
at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, with an 
interesting paper by Mrs. Stopes in support 
of her view that Justice Shallow is not a 
satire upon Sir Thomas Lucy ; other papers 
promised are by Mr. Alfred Austin on 
“ Alfred the Great,” Miss Elizabeth Lee on 
“Shakespeare and Contemporary German 
Criticism,” Mr. Sidney Lee on “ Shakespeare’s 
Prose,” Mr. Ernest Rhys on “ Inigo Jones 
and his Masques,” and Mr. A. H. Bullen on 
“The Maid of Honour,” an unpublished 
romance of Sir Henry North (seventeenth 
century). 


From Lotus to Anthemion— 
From frog to Zigsag. 
By Miss H. A. HEATON. 


‘* How very grand it is and wonderful ! 
Never have I beheld a church so splendid ! 
* * - * * 


Who built it ? 

Prince Henry. A great master of his craft, 
Erwin von Steinbach ; but not he alone, 
For many generations laboured with him. 
Children that came to see these saints in stone, 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 
The generation that succeeds our own 
Perhaps may finish it. The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 
Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God.” 


Fa x ee rich grandeur of a cathedral, 
AG paw =the beauty of its every detail, the 
J.Gay sense of harmony and rest, fill us 
"With a joy that merges into perfect 
peace. For Art is hung in the balance and 
not found wanting. Proportion is the key- 
note to the whole. Construction is orna- 
mented with a veil which seems to enhance 
its beauty rather than diminish its loveli- 


FIG. I,—IONIC CAPITAL OF THE EASTERN PORTICO 
OF THE ERECTHEIUM. 


ness.* “That which is beautiful is true; 
that which is true must be beautiful.” 

No nation realized this golden saying 
more fully than the Greeks. Their keen 
sense of proportion manifested itself in all 

* “ Construction should be decorated. Decora- 


tion should never be purposely constructed.”— 
OwEN Jones: Grammar of Ornament. 





FROM LOTUS TO ANTHEMION—FROM FROG TO ZIGZAG. 
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their works. Their buildings, of which we 
have so many models, were all planned upon 
some given multiple. The purity of their 
decoration has ever been a source of inspira- 
tion to us English, who strive, though feebly, 
to attain to this perfect ideal. 

We stand before the Ionic capital of the 
eastern portico of the Erectheium (Fig. 1). 
We look upon the anthemion of the Par- 
thenon (Fig. 2). Past glories are faded, but 
in the ruined remains we see a perfect master- 
piece of art and skill. Silent the sculptors 
now, useless the hands, but their works still 
live; and if, in the analytical spirit of this 
age, we seek to know the source of the 
decoration employed by the Greeks, let us 
trace the anthemion to its cradle, that we 
may honour the birthplace of this world- 
famed design. 

In Egypt, resting its leaves upon the surface 
of the waters of the Nile, there grows a fair 
and beautiful flower, the lotus (Wymphea) 
(Fig. 3). In bygone ages sages would 
wander by the banks of this sacred river, 








FIG, 2.—ANTHEMION, FROM THE PARTHENON. 


and draw from it inspirations which served 
as illustrations to many of the religious tenets 
of the Egyptians. Thus the lily became the 
sacred emblem for the resurrection, for in 
the autumn it died in the slimy bed of the 
Nile, and ‘in the beginning of the year it 


sprang up again beautiful and white and 
pure. Every day at sunrise the buds opened 
to greet the light, and closed when night 
came on. “ Resurrection* and future bliss 
were articles of firm faith, not merely of 


FIG. 3.—A, THE NATURAL FLOWER OF THE LOTUS 
(NYMPH2A LOTUS); B, CONVENTIONAL LOTUS, 
EGYPTIAN. 


pious hope. What wonder, then, with this 
religious saturation of immortality, that the 
flower which symbolized the resurrection 
should be depicted in such profusion in their 
tombs and elsewhere !” (Fig. 4). 

Varied and many were the forms the holy 
lily underwent. Century after century went 
by, and still the sacred emblem was the pre- 
vailing form of decoration upon the temple 
walls ; for so bound up was it with all that 
the Egyptians held most dear in their re- 
ligion that it became part of their inner 
life. Lotus pendants, suspended from neck- 
laces, were worn by the Egyptians at least 
B.C. 2778 (Fig. 5). 

Travelling from Egypt to Assyria, we find 
the lotus design represented there very 
profusely, together with the rosette, so dis- 
tinctive an ornament of Assyrian architecture. 
It would seem that this rosette took its 
origin from the seed-pod of the Nile lily, 
which resembles the spout of a watering- 
pot. The rosette is so identified with 


* Evolution in Art, p. 138, by Professor Haddon 
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Assyrian art that some seek its source in the 
vicinity of Assyria (Fig. 6). Thus Layard* 
believed it to have originated from the 
scarlet tulip, a flower very common: towards 
the beginning of spring in Mesopotamia. 
But since the lotus flower is only to be 





FIG, 4A.—FROM AN EGYPTIAN TOMB, NECROPOLIS 
OF THEBES, EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY, 
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FIG. 4B.—FROM A WOODEN SARCOPHAGUS, 


ound in those monuments of Assyrian work- 
manship dating from the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c., during which time the Assyrians 
had intercourse with the Egyptians, it would 
seem that the Mesopotamian artists borrowed 
their motive from the flora of Egypt, and 


* Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
vol. i., p. 184, note, by A. H, Layard. 
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copied the lotus designs which appeared on 
almost every object which found its way 
from the Nile to the Euphrates, and the 
more so because there was evidently an 
antecedent style upon which it could be 
engrafted. 

Granted that the Assyrians borrowed their 
motive from Egypt, they yet perfected it in 
beauty of form, in grace, and continuity 
(Fig. 7). And here Greece stepped in with 
all her love of beauty and refinement, and 
upon these Assyrian designs, which she did 
not disdain to copy, she built up the most 





FIG, 5.—LOTUS PENDANT, FROM AN EGYPTIAN 
NECKLACE OF THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 


charming monuments or ornament, which 
stand everlastingly as witnesses to her 
glory. 
‘* Art never dies! Her ancient reign, 

As years roll on, revives again, 

Like Nature’s self, with gentle sway, 

In far-off ages of to-day, 

Art lives and rules and aids to bind 


In one true brotherhood mankind.”’ 
Prologue to Old Play. 


Such, then, is the origin of the anthemion,* 
or honeysuckle ornament of the Greeks. 


* Whatever may have been the origin of 
the characteristic form popularly known as the 
honeysuckle ornament ms the Greeks, there is no 
mistaking its relation to the Egyptian lotus and 
papyrus ornaments.’’— Lewis Day: Nature im 
Ornament, p. 159. 
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There are many designs, however, which 
owe their origin to far less beautiful sources. 
For instance, many of the complicated zigzag 
patterns can be traced back to such objects 
as a frog’s legs, a bat, or cobra. Birds 
naturally supplied many motives for decora- 
tion, and even the triangular garments 
(uluri) of the women inspired in certain 
savage tribes designs for friezes, etc., which 
may be seen round the houses of chiefs in 
Central Brazil.* According to Mr. Holmes: 
“The material of which an object is made 
must have a very definite effect upon its 
decoration, and the material is, to a very 
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FIG. 6.—SCULPTURED PAVEMENT (KOUYUNJIK). 


large extent, dependent upon the locality. 
Metal, stone, clay, wood, bone, skins, and 
textiles are so varied in their structure that 
they require different artistic treatment, and 
it has usually taken a considerable time for 


* Evolution in Art, p. 97, by Professor Haddon. 
VOL, XXXVII. 





a people to discover what is the most suit- 
able form of decoration for an object made 
of a particular substance.”* 

Many of the decorations employed on clay 
vessels were evolved from the primitive forms 
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FIG, 7.—ENAMELLED BRICKS FROM KHORSABAD, THE 
PROBABLE SOURCE FROM WHICH THE GREEKS 
DERIVED THEIR PAINTED ORNAMENTS (OWEN 
JONES). 


of basket-work. Indeed, the most ancient 
huts were doubtless made of wattle-work 
daubed over with clay.t This style probably 
gave place to the round towers of Ireland. 
Mr. Charles de Kay{ says: “ Seeing how the 
Irish kept heathen ideas in other things, we 


* Origin and Development of Form and Ornament in 
Ceramic Art, by W. H. Holmes. 

+ The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other 
Parts of Europe, p. 565, second edition, 1878, by 
F. Keller. 

t ‘ Pagan Ireland,” The Century Magazine, xxxvi., 
p. 368, 1889. 
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can perceive how the round wicker-house of 
the Kelts, such as we see it carved on the 
column of Antonius at Rome, developed 
into the wood and wicker outlook-tower and 





FIG, 8.—PUEBLO WATER-JAR (AFTER CUSHING), 


beacon, and in skilful hands became the 
Irish tower. Christian in usage, they are 
pagan in design.” 

Many designs owe their origin to religious 
superstitions. Thus in Mexico, as may be 


made by a pot when struck or when simmer- 
ing on the fire is supposed to be the voice 
of its associated being. The clang of a pot 
when it breaks or suddenly cracks in burning 
is the cry of this being as it escapes or sepa- 
rates from the vessel. That it has departed 
is argued from the fact that the vase when 
cracked never resounds as it did when whole. 
This vague existence never cries out violently 
unprovoked, but it is supposed to acquire 
the power of doing so by imitation ; hence 
no one sings, whistles, or makes other 
strange or musical sounds resembling those 
of earthenware under the circumstances 
above described during the smoothing, 
polishing, painting, or other processes of 
finishing. The being thus incited, they 
think, would surely strive to come out, and 
would break the vessel in so doing.* After 
a time the tradition was lost, the patterns 
copied by other nations, and no one would 
stop to think of letting out the “ spirit trail.” 
Even the scroll patterns, the first traces of 
which are found in Egypt, dating B.c. 3500, 
are supposed by some to represent the 
wanderings of the soul. Upon these early 
spiral forms the Greeks built up their floriated 





FIG. 9.—FROM THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF LISICRATES, ATHENS (AFTER VULLIAMY). 


seen in examples of Pueblo pottery (Fig. 8), 
the vessels are decorated with encircling 
lines, often with ornamental zones, which are 
arranged with a space between, forming a 
gap, out of which the Indian women think 
to let out the ‘trail of life or being.’ In 
making a food-vessel, they imagine they are 
making a ‘ Being.’ When they place it in the 
kiln, they put food beside it. ‘‘ The noise 





scrolls, decorating them with the leaves of 
the acanthus (Fig. 9). 

Certain scroll forms originated from per- 
fectly different sources. Up the Fly River, 
and south of the Papuan Gulf, one finds 
lime-spatulas (flat carved sticks), wooden 
clubs, canoe carvings, and other objects 


* A Study of Pueblo Pottery as illustrative of Zuni 
Culture Growth, by F. H. Cushing. 
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ornamented with scrolls. These designs were 
influenced by the frigate bird, sacred to the 
Pacific. Its head, carved more or less in 
the round, was represented in elaborate 
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FIG. I0,—MAGICAL DEVICE EMPLOYED BY THE 
ORANG BELENDAS AGAINST A SKIN DISEASE 
(AFTER STEVENS). 


patterns on canoes. Finally, this sacred bird 
becomes lost in a zigzag, and shares the 
same fate as the frog in Fig. 10. This 
design, etched on a piece of bamboo, repre- 
sents certain forms of skin diseases—the 


one, leprous white ulcers, the other hard 
knots under the skin. ‘The lowermost 
marking a, when one holds the bamboo 
with the open end uppermost, represents the 
bank of a river in which frogs have sunk 
holes. The dots and lines are these holes 
imprinted in the soft slime, some being 
under the water, others being above it. The 
zigzag lines at B represent frogs’ legs; these 
limbs of the animal are abbreviations for the 
whole animal, which is always conventional- 
ized.”* The object of decorationt was not 
merely to delight the eye ; according to the 
Semang, sickness was brought about by a 
demon or by the spells of an enemy, and 
could only be averted by exorcizing the evil 
spirits. Hence arose the necessity of some 
magical charm to frighten away the in- 
truding demons. Chief of these demons 
was the wind-demon. The Babylonians and 
Assyrians also regarded this evil spirit with 
fear, and, like the Semang, used magic 
formule of all kinds to ward off sorcery. 
The following exorcism was thus used : 


‘‘ Wasting, want of health, the evil spirit of the 
ulcer, 
Spreading quinsy of the gullet, the violent 
ulcer, the 
Noxious ulcer; O Spirit of heaven, conjure! O 
Spirit of earth, conjure !’’} 


“ There are many other possible origins of 
the zigzag, but in many cases it is probably 
only a purely decorative motive of no further 
significance. The simple zigzag can be 
traced in Egyptian art as far back as 
B.C. 4000, and, according to Professor 
Flinders Petrie, it continued popular, with 
a few modifications, for about 2,000 years, 
when spots were associated with it, but these 
were adopted from foreign art. About the 
eighteenth dynasty the use of the zigzag was 
discarded in favour of the wavy line and 
various scroll designs.” 


Inest sua gratia parvis ! 





* Evolution in Art, p. 244, by Professor Haddon. 
+ The Architectural Record, p. 139, 1893. 
t Babylonia, p. 21, by Smith-Sayce. 
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364 PAGAN MYTHS AND 
Pagan M@pths and Christian 
Figures. 

By W. HEnry JEwItTT. 


IV.—THE LAND BEYOND THE SEA. 
(Concluded from p. 341.) 


3) Hi same belief in the mythical land 
| is found among the Welsh. “One 
of the most remarkable supersti- 
tions,” says a writer on Welsh 
fairy mythology in the beginning of the 
last century, ‘‘is the belief in fairy islands, 
which prevailed along some portion of the 
coast of Carmarthen and Pembroke. These 
islands would sometimes appear quite plain 
on the distant horizon, but were only seldom 
seen by human eyes. ‘Their appearance 
corresponded with the nature of their in- 
habitants. Rising in beautiful clusters on 
the bosom of the main, they looked like 
the abode of the immortals.” ‘his is evi- 
dently the same land mentioned in Spanish 
and Portuguese tradition—the “ Land beyond 
the Sea” of the hymn-writer : 

The Land beyond the Sea, 

When will our toils be done ? 

Slow-footed years, more fleetly run 

Into the gold of that unsetting sun : 


Homesick we are for thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea. 


Dear Land beyond the Sea! 

Sometimes distinct and near 

Thou grow'st upon the eye and ear, 

And the gulf narrows to a threadlike mere. 
We see halfway to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea. 

Why fadest thou in light ? 

Why art thou seen tow’rds night ? 





’ 


or the following from ‘ Down the Stream’ 
in the Churchman’s Companion for July, 
1865: 
Far away! far away! 
Beyond the stormy sea, 
My home of endless day, 
O would I were in thee ! 
Farewell, O fleeting scene! 
Welcome, O distant land ! 
Though ocean roll between, 
Yet shall I reach thy strand; 


or, again, the revivalist : 


Land ahead! its fruits are waving 
O’er the hills of fadeless green, 
And the living waters laving 
Shores where heavenly forms are seen. 


Onward, bark! the cape I’m rounding ; 
See, the blesséd wave their hands: 
. 


a * * * 
Seaward fast the tide is gliding, 
Shores in sunlight stretch away.* 
But perhaps the most complete embodi- 
ment of the Celtic myth of the Land of Rest 
beyond the setting sun, and of the spirits of 
the departed calling us thither, is to be found 
in Mary Howitt’s “On the Threshold” (quoted 
in the last chapter) : 
See, through the opening vistas of the west 
Bright glimpses of the Land toward which 
I am bound! 
The crystal-walléd City of the Blest, 
With Angel-watchers round. 


Far mountain-ridges, gold and amethyst— 
Ascending spires of kingliest palaces ; 

And a calm ocean spread like sunlit mist 
Betwixt myself and these. 


Probably the beautiful classical fable of 
Ceyx and Halcyone, at first parted by the 
stormy waves, and afterwards reposing on the 
calm bosom of the deep, may only be another 
relic of the early faith, though here comes in 
the other myth of the soul taking flight in the 
form of a bird ; and, surely, when gazing on 
some white-winged sea-bird flitting away in a 
trail of golden splendour towards the setting 
sun such an idea is not unnatural. 

An old Icelandic geographical treatise 
quoted in Mallet’s Vorthern Antiquities, 
says: “To the south of inhabited Greenland 
are wild and desert tracts and ice-bound 
mountains ; then comes the land of the 
Skroelings, beyond this Markland, and 
then Vinland the Good. Next to this, and 
somewhat behind it, lies Albania—that is to 
say, Hvitramannaland—Whiteman’s Land.” 
And we are told in Thorfinn’s saga that the 
Esquimaux children taken in Markland 
declared “that beyond their country lay 
another, the inhabitants of which wore white 
dresses, and bore flags on long poles.” “It 
would appear,” says the editor of the work 
quoted, ‘that the Northmen received their 
account from Limerick traders,” and ‘ that 
vessels had sailed there previous to the 
discovery of Vinland.” No doubt they 
had, to the soul-land of Celtic tradition. Is 
it not such Whiteman’s Land beyond the 
stormy northern ocean of the Scandinavian 
voyagers which has supplied the imagery of 


* Songs and Solos. 
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the Rev. G. Moultrie’s hymn, No. 222 in the 
“‘ People’s Hymnal ” ? 
Maidens joyous, sorrow-free, 
Think on us who wearily, 
Still on life’s surf-beaten shore, 
Labour toiling at the oar ; 
Plead for us in Jesus’ ear 
In the hour of wreck and fear, 
That beneath death’s stormy sky 
He may say, ‘‘ Fear not, ’tis I; 
I will guide you with My hand 
To the far-off heavenly strand, 
Whence faint sounds of melody 
Float across the wintry sea.’’ 


Virgin escort robed in white, 

Purer than the sun’s pure light, 
When life’s stormy night is o’er— 
Beacons on the eternal shore— 
Shed your brightness on the way, 
Guide us to the perfect day. 


To pursue the Celtic myths. Cornish 
tradition mentions a lost land lying to the 
west, toward Scilly : 


the sunset bound of Lyonnesse— 
oe * x * 


Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 

Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 

The phantom circle of the moaning sea.* 


On the coasts of Cardiganshire and Pem- 
broke there existed traditions of lost lands 
reposing in the bed of the ocean, possibly 
another version of the fairy islands before 
mentioned. Similar stories are told in the 
South-west of Ireland of lands sunken in the 
broad Atlantic or lying beneath some lake, 
as also the passing away to the far-off sub- 
merged or transoceanic land. ‘ The ancient 
burial-place of the Cantillon family,” says 
Crofton Croker,} “was on an island in 
Ballyheugh Bay. This island was situate at 
a distance from the shore, and at a remote 
period was overflowed in one of the en- 
croachments which the Atlantic has made 
on the coasts of Kerry. . . . The Cantillons 
were, like most other Irish families, strongly 
attached to their ancient burial-place, and 
this attachment led to the custom, when any 
of the family died, of carrying the corpse to 
the seaside, where the coffin was left on 
the shore within reach of the tide. In the 
morning it had disappeared, being, as was 
traditionally believed, conveyed away by the 


* Tennyson, ‘ ‘ Passing of Arthur.’’ 
t Legends and Traditions of the South of Iveland. 


ancestors of the deceased to their family 
tomb.” So of Sir Percival’s sister we are 
told: “Then asked she her Saviour, and 
as soon as she had received Him the soul 
departed from the body. . Then Sir 
Percival . . . laid her in the barge, and 
covered it with black silk ; and so the wind 
arose, and drove the barge from the land, 
and all the knights beheld it till it was out 
of their sight.”* 

But in some instances there is no mention 
of the intervention of death (as, for instance, 
in the Portuguese story before mentioned) ; 
thus, in the Irish tale of ‘ Conla and the Fairy 
Maiden,” dating from the twelfth century, 
and said to be the oldest fairy tale of modern 
Europe, Conla is called by “a young fair 
maid, whom neither death nor age awaits,” 
and who throws him an apple, to the 
“Plains of Pleasure,” “the Plains of the 
Ever Living.” ‘“’Tis hard upon me,” said 
Conla; “I love my own folk above all 
things; but yet, but yet, a longing seizes 
me for the maiden.” When the maiden 
heard this, she answered and said: “The 
ocean is not so strong as the waves of thy 
longing. Come with me in my curragh, 
the gleaming, straight-gliding, crystal canoe. 
Soon can we reach Boadag’s realm. I see 
the bright sun sink; yet, far as it is, we 
can reach it before dark.” ... When the 
maiden ceased to speak, Conla of the Fiery 
Hair . . . sprang into the curragh . . . and 
then they all, King and Court, saw it glide 
over the bright sea towards the setting sun. 
Away and away till the eye could see it no 
longer, and Conla and the Fairy Maiden 
went their way over the sea, and were no 
more seen, nor did any know where they 
came.” t 

Another Celtic legend is told by Mac- 
pherson :{ “In former days there lived in 
Skerr a Druid of renown. He sat with his 
face to the west on the shore, his eye follow- 
ing the declining sun, and he blamed the 
careless billows which tumbled between him 
and the distant Isle of Green. One day, as he 
sat musing on a rock, a storm arose on the 


* Morte d’Arthur, Book XVII., chap. xi 

+ Celtic Fairy Tales, selected and edited t by Joseph 
Jacobs, from the Old Irish. 

t Quoted in Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the 
M iddle Ages. 
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sea; a cloud, under whose squally skirts the 
foaming waters tossed, rushed suddenly into 
the bay, and from its dark womb emerged a 
boat with white sails bent to the wind, and 
banks of gleaming oars on either side. But 
it was destitute of mariners, itself seeming to 
live and move. An unusual terror seized 
on the aged Druid ; he heard a voice call, 
‘ Arise and see the Green Isle of those who 
have passed away! Then he entered the 
vessel. Immediately the wind shifted, the 
cloud enveloped him, and in the bosom of 
the vapour he sailed away. Seven days 
gleamed on him through the mist; on the 
eighth the waves rolled violently, the vessel 
pitched, and darkness thickened around him, 
when suddenly he heard a cry, ‘ The Isle! 
the Isle’ The clouds parted before him, 
the waves abated, the wind died away, and 
the vessel rushed into dazzling light. Before 
his eyes lay the Isle of the Departed basking 
in golden light. Its hills sloped green and 
tufted with beauteous trees to the shore, the 
mountain-tops were enveloped in bright and 
transparent clouds, from which gushed limpid 
streams, which, wandering down the steep 
hillsides with pleasant harp-like murmur, 
emptied themselves into the twinkling blue 
bays. The valleys were open and free to 
the ocean ; trees loaded with leaves, which 
scarcely waved to the light breeze, were 
scattered on the calm declivities and rising 
ground. All was calm and bright. The 
pure sun of autumn shone from his blue sky 
on the fields; he hastened not to the west 
for repose, nor was he seen to rise in the 
east, but hung as a golden lamp ever 
illumining the Fortunate Isle. There in 
radiant halls dwelt the spirits of the de- 
parted, ever blooming and beautiful, ever 
laughing and gay.” 

Such was the passing of Arthur “to bea 
king among the dead.” “And when they 
were at the waterside, even close by the 
bank, hoved a little barge... . ‘Now put 
me in the barge,’ said the king, and so he 
did softly . . . and so they rowed from the 
land. ... Then Sir Bedivere cried: ‘ Ah, 
my Lord Arthur, what shall become of me 
now ye go from me, and leave me here alone 
among mine enemies? ‘Comfort thyself,’ 


said the king, ‘and do as well as thou 
mayest, for I will to the Vale of Avilion to 


heal me of my grievous wound. And if 
thou hear never more of me, pray for my 
soul,’”* 

Surely it was such a passage across the sea 
that was embodied in the hymnody of the 
eighteenth century : 


At anchor laid remote from home, 

Toiling I cry, Sweet Spirit come :+ 

Celestial breeze, no longer stay, 

But swell my sails and speed my way ; 

Fain would I mount, fain would I glow, 
And loose my cable from below ; 

But I can only spread my sail— 

Thou, thou must breathe the auspicious gale. 


ae * * * ~ 


At Thy command 
I launch into the deep, 
And leave my native land 
Where sin lulls all asleep ; 
For thee I fain would all resign, 
And sail to heaven with Thee and Thine. 


Come, heavenly wind, and blow 

A prosperous gale of grace, 
To waft from all below 

To heaven, my destined place ; 
Then in full sail my port I'll find, 
And leave the world and sin behind ; 


Or in the following hymn from the German : 


Lord, the waves are breaking o’er me and around, 

Oft of coming tempests I hear the moaning sound ; 

Here there is no safety, rocks on either hand ; 

’Tis a foreign roadstead, a strange and hostile land. 

Wherefore should I linger? Others gone before 

Long — safe are landed on a calm and friendly 

shore. 

Now the sailing orders in mercy, Lord, bestow— 

Slip the cable, let me go! 


Lord, the light is closing round my feeble bark ; 
How shall I encounter its watches long and dark ? 
Sorely worn and shattered by many a billow past, 
Can I stand another rude and stormy blast ? 

Ah! the promised haven I never may attain, 
Sinking and forgotten amid the lonely main ; 
Enemies around me, gloomy depths below— 

Slip the catia, let me go! 


Lord, the lights are gleaming from the distant 


shore, 
Where no billows threaten, where no tempests 
roar. { 
Still, again, Mrs. Hemans writes of the 
bright Land beyond the Sea : 


* Morte d Arthur, Book XXI., chap. v. ; 
+ Did not this suggest Lyte’s popular and beauti- 


ful hymn, ‘‘ Far from my Heavenly Home "’? 


{t Hymns from the Land of Luther. 
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By the bright waters now thy lot is cast, 
Joy for thee, happy friend! thy bark hath past 
The rough sea’s foam ! 
Now the long yearnings of thy soul are still’d— 
eer : * ipa !—thy peace is won, thy heart is 
Thou art gone home! 


And Lord Tennyson’s “ Crossing the Bar” 
shows how the old idea has permeated all 
minds, from the revivalist hymn-writer to the 
Laureate : 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea; 
* * x - 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


The idea of the fleeting soul speeding to 
its haven of rest is thus beautifully symbo- 
lized in the lovely verses of Archbishop 
Alexander before mentioned : 


There was a soul one eve autumnal sailing 
Beyond the earth's dark bars, 

Toward the land of sunsets never paling, 
Towards Heaven's sea of Stars ; 

Behind there was a wake of billows tossing, 
Before a glory lay, 

O happy Soul with all sail set, just crossing 
Into the far away ! 


So far the sea of death ; the following lines 
of an American authoress* revert to the river, 
evidently the Styx of classical mythology, 
though some of the imagery is distinctly that 
of Celtic fable. The shore is evidently 
“Whiteman’s Land”’: 


Over the river they beckon to me— 
Loved ones who've crossed to the farther side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 
But their voices are drowned in the rushing tide. 
~ * ” * * 
For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And a gleam of the snowy sail— 
And, lo! they have passed from our yearning heart, 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye ; 
We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day. 





* Meeting in Heaven, by Nancy A. W. Priest. 
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We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea ; 

Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And I sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as he gains the strand ; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit-land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 


The death ships of the Cornish coast 
point to the same belief of crossing the sea, 
though, like so many ancient myths localized 
and connected with comparatively modern 
events, they are also grim and black, and 
have nothing of the sunny sunset land about 
them, as witness the story of the “ Pirate 
Wrecker” in Hunt’s Cornish Traditions : 

“It was about the time of the barley 
harvest. Two men were in a field on the 
cliff mowing. A universal calm prevailed, 
and there was not a breath of wind to stir 
the corn. Suddenly a breeze passed by 
them, and they heard the words, ‘ The time 
is come, but the man is not come.’ These 
words seemed to come from the sea, and 
consequently attracted their attention to it. 
Looking out to sea, they saw a black, heavy 
square-rigged ship, with all sail set, coming in 
against wind and tide, and not a hand to be 
seen on board. The sky became black as 
night around the ship . . . the darkness re- 
solved itself into a lurid storm-cloud, which 
extended high into the air. The sun shone 
brilliantly over the country, except on the 
house of the pirate at Tregaseal; that was 
wrapt in the deep shadow of the cloud.” 
The story goes on to describe the death- 
scene in the house of the hoary villain, 
where “all the time the room appeared as 
if filled with the sea, with the waves surging 
violently to and fro, and one could hear the 
breakers roaring, as if standing on the edge 
of the cliff in a storm. At last there was a 
fearful crash of thunder, and a blaze of the 
intensest lightning. ,.. All rushed in terror 
from the house, leaving the dying man to 
his fate. The storm raged with fearful 
violence, but appeared to contract its dimen- 
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sions. The black cloud, which was at first 
seen to come in with the black ship, was 
moving with a violent internal motion over 
the wrecker’s house. The cloud rolled to- 
gether smaller and smaller, and suddenly 
with the blast of a whirlwind it passed 
from Tregaseal to the ship, and she was 
impelled amidst the flashes of lightning and 
roarings of thunder away over the sea.” 

To take a far flight, these Cornish ships 
would seem—though in the present instance 
wrapped round with exceptional terrors—to 
be the same as the “‘ wondrous ships” of the 
Phzeaceans, “‘self-moved, instinct with mind,” 
of which we are told that 


Though clouds and darkness veil the encumbered 


sky, 
Fearless through darkness and through clouds they 
fly. 


Such are not the ordinary ships of ordinary 
men. What are they, then, but the bearers 
“from every coast and every bay” of the 
departed bound upon their last journey to 
the far-off land ? 

But enough: the writer's only purpose has 
been to show how our popular hymnody and 
modern religious verse have been coloured by 
the ancient belief spread throughout the 
Western Aryan race in the dark and misty 
sea of death and the far-off Islands of the 
Blest, the golden sunset land of Atlantis. 


Bright was the sunny land, bright was the golden 
strand, 
Sung by our forefathers, Isle of the Blest ; 
Past the Atlantic’s war, bright was that shining 
shore, 
Cradled in sunshine afar in the west. 


Over the ocean’s foam, bright shone that happy 
home, 
Land whence all sorrow and sadness must flee ; 
Land of the happy soul, far o’er the surge’s roll— 
Land of the evening, bright land o’er the sea. 


Over the surging tide, over the waters wide, 
Where the sun sinks in the lap of the wave ; 
There where the daylight dies, there where the 
night mists rise, 
Glowed thy calm light past the gloom of the 
grave. 


Faintly beyond the storm, faintly arose thy form, 
Faintly thy song was heard far o’er the foam, 
Borne. by the stormy blast, sung round each sail 

and mast, 
Cheering the storm-tossed ones on to their home, 
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But as, borne by the gale, into the West we sail, 
Fair dawns the Eastern land over the wave ; 
So to the Christian soul shines there a brighter 


goal, 
Far past the dark silent night of the grave. 


After ae of night, fair breaks the morning 
ight, 
Fair shines the Dayspring dispelling the gloom ; 
Bright is that Fatherland, where the elect shall 
stand 
Radiant in glory newborn from the tomb. 





Eatlp Renaissance Architecture 
in €ngland.* 


Gotch won a most handsome pair 
of spurs in the architectural arena 
by the two fine folio volumes of 
views and details from English buildings 
erected between the years 1560 and 1635, 
with historical and critical text. The present 
volume covers much of the same ground, 
but with the addition of the first half of the 
sixteenth century, namely, from 1500 to 
1625. This most attractive volume has, 
however, nothing more in common with his 
previous great work than the incidence of 
illustrating some of the same buildings ; for 
the former work was in the main a portfolio 
of pictures and plans, with brief explanatory 
letter-press, whilst this book, as the preface 
states, “takes the form of a handbook in 
which the endeavour is made to trace ina 
systematic manner the development of style 
from the close of the Gothic period down to 
the advent of Inigo Jones.” 

Notwithstanding the scholarly as well as 
professional attention that has been paid of 
late to the subject of English Renaissance 
architecture, it has been left to Mr. Gotch to 
deal in any satisfactory manner with the origin 
and growth of the style in the sixteenth 
century. The admirable work of Messrs. 
Belcher and Macartney avowedly deals only 





* Early Renaissance Architecture in England. By 
J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. With 87 collotype and 
other plates, and 213 illustrations in the text. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 1901. Large 8vo., 
pp. xxii, 281. Price 21s. net. 


We are indebted to Mr. Batsford for the loan of 
the blocks used to illustrate this article. 
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with buildings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, whilst Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield’s book, both in its extended and 
abridged form, deals quite cursorily with 
anything earlier than Jacobean. 

The introduction, which deals briefly, but 
after an original fashion, with such subjects 
as Henry VIII. and the foreign artists, the 
Elizabethan mansion, and the Dutch in- 
fluence after Henry’s death, is well worth 
studying. As Italian ideas spread in Eng- 
land at the dawn of the sixteenth century, it 
is of peculiar interest to note, as here exem- 





FIG, I.—PILTON FONT-COVER. 


plified, the manner in which they first aftected 

our buildings. The later developments of 

the Gothic style had at that time stronger 

hold in England than in any other district of 

Christendom, and it required a bold mind to 
VOL, XXXVII. 


leap from the mobile adaptability of even 
the last Gothic method to the symmetrical re- 
strictions of the classic Renaissance. The 
ornament, however, with which the Italian 





FIG. 2.—COURT PEW, CHELVEY CHURCH. 


masters freely adorned their work was smaller 
in scale and more elastic in character than 
that used by the ancients ; and it was in this 
direction, as Mr. Gotch points out, that the 
new sentiment first obtained a lodgment in 
England. 

Of the first work with Renaissance detail 
that was done in England, the actual tomb 
of Henry VII., with its beautiful black 
marble wreaths and copper-gilt panels, full 
accounts and illustrations are given, as well 
as numerous examples of the way in which 
the main design of this workmanship was 
imitated on the sides of other tombs. The 
tomb of Henry, Lord Marney (1523), at 
Layer Marney Church, Essex, together with 
its elaborate canopy, is a striking instance of 
early and elaborate work of classic design 
and enriched finish. 

An apt illustration ot the fan-vaulting of 
the porch at Cowdray House, Sussex (circa 
1540), shows that although the general 
features of the vaulting are distinctly Gothic, 
the main ribs have an Italian arabesque 
worked on them, whilst in one of the span- 
drils appears the head of a winged cherub. 
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‘The Reformation movement, that had so 
fatal an effect on church architecture for 
many a long year, was already in the air 
even in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, so that there was little or no church 
building or extension then executed in 
England. But church fittings of wood, par- 
ticularly in the south and west, bear ample 
evidence of the incoming taste. There is 
_many a Cornwall and Devonshire church 
that has pew ends and other details wherein 
there is a strange blending of Gothic and 
classic features. It is a little surprising that, 
amid the 313 illustrations of this volume, 
room has not been found for more than one 
or two of these characteristic panels. 


English houses about the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign with which this attractive volume 
abounds, the small view of Charlton House, 
Wiltshire, is one of the most effective ex- 
amples (Fig. 3). The open arcade in the 
centre was at that time a fashionable feature 
in such houses ; but later generations found 
it unsuitable to the English climate, and in 
several instances the archways were subse- 
quently filled up, to the detriment of the 
general effect. 

The bay window is an important and 
dominant feature of the houses of this period. 
Long before Renaissance times the bay 
window had been favoured by English de- 
signers, and often found its place in giving 








FIG, 3.—CHARLTION HOUSE, WILTSHIRE, 


Font covers, with elaborate canopies from 
which they were suspended, are occasionally 
found of a transitional character. Mr. Gotch 
gives a good instance (Fig. 1) from the church 
of Pilton, North Devon ; the work on the top 
of the canopy is of later and coarser design. 
In the neighbouring church of Swimbridge 
there is a yet more remarkable font-cover and 
canopy of similar date, which is not here 
figured. 

In the court pew of Chelvey Church, 
Somerset, is a good instance of enriched 
panelling of a thorough Renaissance charac- 
ter, faithfully rendered by Mr. Gotch’s own 
camera (Fig. 2). 

Of the numerous good illustrations of 


light and dignity to the dais end of the great 
hall. These early bays were, however, of 
only one story in height, but as the mul- 
lioned and transomed windows, with their 
classic rectangular regularity, developed, the 
bays grew to two stories, and then to three or 
even more, according to the proportions of 
the main building. A photographic view of 
an angle of the charming house of Burton 
Agnes (1602-1610), in the East Riding, aptly 
illustrates a remarkable example of the bay- 
window treatment, where a_ three-storied 
octagonal bay of one face is grouped with 
a semi-circular bay of another face (Fig. 4). 
The only aim in this notice is to call atten- 
tion to the most charming book that has yet 
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been issued on the English Renaissance in 
architecture. The wealth and accuracy of 
the illustrations, in conjunction with the 
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FIG, 4.—BURTON AGNES, YORKSHIRE. 


pleasant diction and scholarly style of the 
letter-press, make it impossible for anyone of 
taste to be disappointed with its contents. 

J. Cuarves Cox. 





Curiosities of and in our Ancient 
Churches. 


By Henry PHILIBERT FEASEY. 
(Concluded from p. 279.) 
> 


VIII. 


a, L 1 TLE need be said of the corona- 
© tion-chair and its curious stone 
of Scone at Westminster with its 
wonderful history. In the cathedral 
of York, however, is an ancient coronation- 
chair, apparently of fifteenth-century date, in 





which several kings were crowned. The old 
minster church of Beverley yet retains its 
ancient frith-stool—seat of peace, safety, or 
sanctuary—a low, squarish chair of stone, with 
a low back and solid sides or arms, rude and 
plain, and perhaps earlier than any part of the 
existing church. It was the last and most 
sacred refuge for those claiming the privilege 
of sanctuary here, and stood originally in the 
north porch. Whoever violated the “ peace” 
of this seat, or attempted to seize a criminal 
who had ensconced himself in it, was guilty 
of a “botolos” or bootless crime, and could 
free himself by no “bot” or money payment. 
So said Prior Richard of Hexham, in whose 
priory church a similar frid-stool exists. In 
Jarrow Church is reverently preserved no less 
a relic than the chair of the Venerable St. 
Bede. Bishops Cannings Church, Devizes, 
Wilts, has an almost unique piece of furniture 
in its north aisle in a very singular movable 
chair, still called for want of a better a 
“confessional chair.” It is thought more 
probably to be a carrel for meditation. 
Upon the back panel is painted an out- 
stretched hand, with inscriptions on the 
palm and fingers suggestive of repentance. 
Another so-called confessional is that at Wan- 
field Church, York, where upon the north- 
east side of the chancel arch is a niche or 
recess provided with a small trefoil headed 
opening on the east, and two a little higher 
—south apparently. In the Rectory of 
St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, is pre- 
served a door, possibly part of a confessional, 
with the inscription, ‘ Aperi michi portas 
justicie, confitebor Domino,” and two figures, 
one kneeling, the other wearing a pall and a 
crown, holding in one hand a golden key, 
and raising the other in benediction. 

It is, indeed, a matter of surprise that so large 
a quantity of carved woodwork in the shape 
of sails, with their attendant miserere-seats 
and bench-ends, should have been spared to 
us, considering the unprecedented zeal which 
was employed, both by the Tudor emissaries 
and the Will Dowsing crew, to destroy them. 
So much beautiful work is there that it is 
difficult to select samples. ‘The stalls at 
Exeter Cathedral (1224-44), erected by 
Bishop Bruere, are said to possess the most 
complete misereres in the kingdom, and 
represent scenes from the romance of the 
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Knight and the Swan, and exhibit the first 
carving of an elephant now known in 
England. The misereres in the choir of 
Gloucester show knightly deeds and the 
forester’s craft. But to enumerate the 
curiosities of even a few would be altogether 
beyond the scope of this paper, though those 
at Christchurch-on-Avon Priory (thirty-six in 
number) may be mentioned as a unique 


example of both sumptuous and grotesque. 


thirteenth-century work. Ridiculous or 
grotesque subjects constantly appear upon 
the misereres and elsewhere. Animals of 
every shape, preaching foxes and gabbling 
geese, thieving rats and crowing cocks, 
cranes, dragons, mermaids, monkeys playing 
the Pan-pipes, and goats, rams and apes 
on various musical instruments. A stall in 
Boston Church, Lincolnshire, has a_ bear 
performing upon an organ, a pig upon the 
bagpipes, and a dog upon the drum! Frogs, 
owls, and hedgehogs are not forgotten, 
neither are domestic fightings and quarrels 
neglected. The fables of A‘sop also appear, 
and nursery rhymes, as upon the pews of 
Fawsley Church, Northamptonshire, which 
have the cat and the fiddle, and the cow 
jumping over the moon, and so on. 

On the chancel-seats of Willingale Spain, 
Essex, are some roughly-drawn caricatures, 
among them a Bishop in full canonicals. A 
similar rough caricature of a lady in the 
pointed headgear of her day is scratched on 
the stone arcade of the chancel. Each seat- 
end in the Lady Chapel at Winchester has 
a comic preacher in a miniature pulpit, and 
on one of the elbows a man trying to pull 
his surplice over his head. -At Croxton 
Kerrial there is the well-known poppy-head, 
called the ‘‘Wise Man and the Fool,” the 
one with enormous ears and firmly-closed 
mouth, the other with ears covered by a cap, 
and his mouth open. A fine and curious 
series of miserere carvings may be seen in 
the chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster, 
including one of a lady thrashing her hus- 
band across her knees. 

Those who are apt to complain at the 
present awkward arrangements for the dis- 
posal of headgear in our churches may be in- 
terested to know that Aat-fegs have been and 
are said to be still in use, especially in Berks 
and Bucks churches. To quote a few examples 











from my notes, I find Clevedon Church, 
Somerset, has, or had, a row of hat-pegs, 
extending the entire length of the nave wall ; 
Hazeleigh, near Maldon (around nave); 
Lower Halstow, Kent (numerous, in use in 
unrestored (1891) nave). Sometimes they 
were fastened to horizontal strips of wood to 
walls, at other times they are found around 
the pillars, as at Hickling Church, Notting- 
hamshire. A most curious arrangement was 
in vogue at Westham Church, Pevensey, 
where tall wooden crosses were set up at the 
junction of the high square pews to accommo- 
date five hats upon either side. At Shap 
Church, Westmoreland, pegs are on the walls, 
and a coronal round each of the nave pillars. 
Other churches which retain their hat-pegs 
are Onibury, near Ludlow; and Fordington 
St. George, Dorchester.* 

Curiosities of the ancient g/ass of our old 
churches is another large subject which our 
pen must necessarily be called upon to dis- 
pose of in a few lines. The wanton destruc- 
tion of ancient glass, magnificent, priceless 
in its tone and conception, was beyond 
description. A few gems, however, have 
been spared us, such as the beautiful series 
which elicited the praise of Vandyke for the 
perfect drawing of the figures at Fairford, 
Gloucester, the birthplace of the author of 
the Christian Year. The history and 
miracles of St. Neot, and the surprising and 
exciting adventures of St. George, are set 
forth in his church in Cornwall. The glass 
is dated to different periods—1400-1532— 
but the whole was restored, after 300 years’ 
exposure and neglect, in 1829, so that half 
the glass is new. Nevertheless, our fearless 
patron is seen fighting with the Gauls, killing 
the dragon, receiving his arms from the 
Virgin, taken prisoner by the Gauls, restored 
to life by our Lady, torn to pieces by iron 
rakes, boiled in lead, dragged by wild horses, 
and, finally, beheaded. The acts or miracles 
and martyrdom of St. Lawrence are shown 
in his church at Ludlow, and occupy the 
whole breadth of the chancel in sixty-five 
compartments (1421-48 ; restored 1828 A.D.). 
At Long Melford, Suffolk, the upper lights 


* See Hogarth’s pictures, ‘‘Idleness and In- 
dustry,’’ Plate II., and the ‘‘ Sleeping Congrega- 
tion,"’ where pegs are placed along the front of the 
galleries and hats hung thereon. 
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of the east window contain a series of figures 
illustrating the story of St. Osyth. The acts 
of St. Hugh are shown in the choir aisles at 
Lincoln, and those of St. Wulstan in 
Malmesbury Abbey Church (nave aisle 
windows). A lancet window upon the north 
side of the altar at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
exhibits subjects from the life of St. Bernard 
—reaping, healing the diseased, visiting the 
Prior of the Grand Chartreuse, conversion of 
Aloide, Duchess of Lorraine ; on horseback, 
and celebrating Mass, etc. These windows 
are attributed, like those at Fairfield, to A. 
Diirer, and came from the Cistercian Abbey 
of Altenberg. In a window in the south 
aisle the swarm of bees (? flies), which St. 
Bernard had excommunicated, are shown as 
being literally swept out of the Abbey of 
Foigni ; another incongruity of the medieval 
artists is seen in a window on the north side 
of the baptistery, where, in a representation 
of the Day of Judgment, the devil appears as 
a blue boar. At Fairford he appears in the 
same subject with white and red teeth. The 
Jesse Tree was a favourite subject, and 
treated magnificently in many instances. 
Whole and entire specimens are rare, but 
fragments are more plentiful. The example 
here at St. Mary’s may be quoted as a 
specimen, where the great patriarch is shown 
reclining in sleep. From his loins a stem 
ascends, enclosing as it does so in its 
branches the figure of a king or a prophet 
belonging to the series, and containing forty- 
seven figures in all. This subject was a 
great favourite with medieval workers, and 
was used frequently both in stone, wood, 
and embroidery. The Sacraments, it would 
appear, were of old frequently portrayed in 
stained glass. Three of the seven, Baptism, 
Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, are thus 
shown in Buckland Church, Gloucester 
(dated 1585); five of them at Crudwell 
Church, in the same county ; and the whole 
of the seven at Doddiscombleigh, Devon : the 
Reconciliation of Penitents occupying the 
central light, the Eucharist, Marriage and 
Confirmation, Baptism, Ordination and Ex- 
treme Unction, to the right and left respec- 
tively. Secular subjects, too, at times, found 
a place, as the reputed representation of the 
leaders of the Middleton bowmen at Flodden 
Field in Middleton Church, Lancashire: a 


group of seventeen warriors with their 
chaplain, all in a kneeling posture, each 
equipped with bow and quiver charged with 
arrows. A mutilated inscription, strangely 
transposed in reopening the window, invites 
the parishioners to pray “ for the good estate 
of Sir Richard Assheton,’’ and those who 
glazed this window, and whose arms and 
pictures are shown above. 

A window in the little church of Stoke 
Poges presents to the spectator the figure of 
a youth clad in the garb of the Roman Legion, 
blowing a trumpet, mounted on a sort of 
bicycle, a group of spectators beholding the 
experiment with awesome interest. In 
another, in Rapton Church, Yorkshire, is 
delineated a plough, drawn by four oxen, 
which are driven or led by angels. The 
following couplet is inscribed below : 


God speed the plough, 
And send us corne enough. 


Similar plough /off and light inscriptions are 
in the churches of Causton and Worstead, 
Norfolk. 

In the north-west window of Lullingstone 
Church, Kent, is seen the martyrdom of 
St. Erasmus, who was disembowelled by 
means of a windlass; and in the south 
(chancel) window the saint is seen restoring 
to life the children cut in pieces in the tub. 
In Bloxham Church, Oxford, a figure of 
Cardinal Wolsey is seen, represented with 
the nimbus ; and the east window of Horton, 
York, retains a fragment with the head of 
Becket mitred and aureoled, and the words 
“Thomas Sanctus.” Other fragments newly 
put together in the east window of St. Mary’s, 
Nettlestead, Kent, represent the triumphal 
entry of the Archbishop into Christ Church, 
Canterbury, after his reconciliation with the 
King, and the sick people at Becket’s shrine. 
Such examples as these are extremely rare, 
as few such illustrations escaped the vigilance 
of Henry VIII.’s commissioners sent through- 
out the country to obliterate them. 

In the east window of the Lady Chapel, 
Wells, the serpent entwined round a tree is 
represented in the upper part as a human 
figure holding an apple. Some curious 
quarries at St. Denis, Walingate, York, are 
painted with butterflies 

Ottery St. Mary Church, Exeter, has a 
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curiosity in the hundred and more small 
apertures set in the vaulting, probably for 
the suspension of lights or “corona.” Fifty 
such appear in the aisles of Exeter Cathedral, 
and forty in the nave of Winchester alone. 
Curiosities in the way of “#es and paving 
may be come across here and there. A 
remarkable specimen of fourteenth-century 
work may be seen in Prior Cranden’s Chapel, 
Ely, whereon Eve is shown with the for- 
bidden fruit, which she receives from the 
serpent’s mouth and gives to Adam. Some 
similar tiles are laid in the north transept of 
the cathedral. Tiles frequently bore the 
arms of founders or benefactors. Part of 
an armorial pavement remains at Gloucester 
(dated 1455), and in the Lady Chapel are 
tiles bearing mottoes and inscriptions, some 
brought, it is said, from Llanthony Abbey, 
Gloucester. A fragment of an original 
pavement of glazed tiles bearing the arms of 
the Bigods and the Clares remains in the 
south aisle of the ruins of Tintern Abbey. 
At Christchurch, Hants, the arms of the 
De Redvers, Earls of Devon; at Bitton 
Churchyard, Gloucester, those of Robert de 
Berkeley, and others at Bredon in the same 
county; at Bredon, Gloucester, Broadwas, 
Worcester, and Christchurch Priory, Bourne- 
mouth, are others. They also frequently 
bore mottoes—-as at St. Cross, Hants, where 
some tiles bear the motto, “ Havemynde ”— 
monograms, and texts from sacred Scripture. 
Some fine tiles from the site of Chertsey 
Abbey show scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment: David slaying the lion and stand- 
ing before Saul ; others a conflict between a 
knight and a lion ; and in the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum others chiefly illustrating 
the Arthurian Legends. On tiles from Neath 
Abbey are heraldic chargers on shields, stags 
running in the chase, and a forester on foot 
blowing a horn (fourteenth-century work). 
Scenes of the chase were also displayed on 
tiles found at Falley Abbey, York. Some at 
Great Malvern, Worcester; have amulets and 
talismans, with charms against fire, such as 
vide Job xix. 21. Near the south doorway 
of Stanningfield Church, Suffolk, a glazed 
tile has the figure of a horseshoe, to prevent, 
it is said, the entrance of witches.* 


* Horseshoes are nailed on Haccombe, Sampford 
Peverell, and other churches. 


It is apparent that at times the designs 
on tiles exceeded monastic decorum, as a 
penance was inflicted on a Norman monk 
for making such : 

* Anno 1210, Let the Abbot of Beaubeck, 
who has for a long time allowed his monk to 
construct, for persons who do not belong to 
the order, pavements which exhibit levity 
and curiosity, be in slight penance for three 
days, the last of time on bread and water ; 
and let the monk be recalled before the 
feast of All Saints, and never again be lent, 
excepting to persons of our order, with whom 
let him not presume to construct pavements 
which do not extend the dignity of the 
order.”* 

Tiles frequently bear texts of Scripture, 
etc.—e.g., ‘The time is short,” “ Wait for 
the knell.” Occasionally they figure as 
memorials of the departed. Under a stone 
coffin at Eversham Abbey they have initials 
and a cross, and adove a similar coffin at 
Kirkstall. In Gloucester a tile commemo- 
rates John Hertford, at Monmouth Thomas 
Coke and Alice his wife. At Malvern such 
a memorial bears the following warning : 


Thenke . mon . pi. Think, man, thy life 
liffe . May not ever endure; 

maij.not.ei.endure. That thou dost thyself 

bat. bow . dost . pi. Of that thou art sure; 
self . But that thou keepest 

of . bat . bow. art . Unto thy executor’s 
sure . care, 


If ever it avail thee 


but . pat . pow . kepist . 
It is but chance.+ 


un . to . pi . sectur.. 
care. 
and . ew . hit . auaile . 
pe . 
iat. is . 
ture. 
A portion of the magnificent pavement 
around the shrine of St. Thomas at Canter- 
bury remains. Upon it are represented 
the virtues and the vices and the signs of 
the Zodiac in white marble, porphyry, and 
serpentine. The sanctuary of the Abbey 
Church at Westminster has a fine specimen 
of that favourite but expensive medizval 
flooring known as Opus Alexandricum, a 
kind of mosaic, designed in squares and 
circles, interwoven with porphyry, marbles, 
precious and rare stones and _ metals. 
Another curiosity, but frequently to be met 


but . aven- 


* Martini: Thesaurus Anecdotorum. 
+ Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1833. 
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with, is the Aour-glass stand, a post-Refor- 
mation invention by which our forefathers 
measured the due length of their sermons, 
affixed to some of the pulpits of our ancient 
churches. A good example is at Coleshill, 
Berks; another at Pilton, Devon, in the 
shape of a man’s arm; Compton Bassett, 
Wilts (hour-glass and frame); Cowden, 
Kent ; West Pennard, Somerset ; and many 
other places. The hour-glass was introduced 
into churches about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 1570-71, St. Matthew, Friday 
Street, London: “It’m paide for an ower 
glasse for the p’ishe, iiij*.” The panels of the 
pulpit of Stoke St. Gregory, Somerset, are 
carved with Time and his hour-glass and 
scythe, a figure with a tilting lance, a figure 
with a double anchor, a figure with a dove, 
and a figure with wings carrying souls to 
heaven. A _ bronze crucifix, apparently of 
fifteenth - century date, surmounts_ the 
sounding-board of Allinge Church, Kent. 
The /rescoes and wall-paintings of our 
ancient churches is another subject which 
cannot for want of space be dealt with at 
any length, although the study of them is 
most interesting. Just to touch upon a few: 
The Church of Idworth, Hants, has a scene 
from the life of St. Hubert, and two from 
St. John the Baptist. The murder of Becket 
was a favourite subject, and, in spite of the 
strenuous endeavours made to obliterate 
them, some have yet come again to light. 
The one at Preston Church, Sussex (reign 
Edward I.), must be one of the earliest 
representations extant. All the four knights 
are present, and the monk Grim, whose ex- 
tended arm shields the Archbishop ; another 
is at the Church of St. Mary of Charity, 
Faversham, Kent. The martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence is represented at St. Denis’, 
Rotherfield, Sussex; and at Beverstone, 
Gloucester, the miracle of St. Gregory, where 
the literal transubstantiation of the wafer 
into the body of Christ is shown upon the 
altar in lieu of the host. The representation 
of the Wheel of Fortune, as at Rochester 
Cathedral in the choir, where various figures 
—king, priest, husbandman, etc.—are shown 
as climbing it, was not an uncommon subject 
in early churches. At Hadleigh Church, 
Essex, is a similar painting, but now covered 
up again with plaster, which represented the 
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seven deadly sins; also in the form of a 
wheel in seven compartments, each filled 
with an illustration. The subject was a 
favourite one with medieval painters, and 


was shown generally as a tree with seven - 


branches. ‘The one other known example 
in the form of a wheel is at Arundel, Sussex, 
which has also the seven virtues. The 
restoration in 1870 of Chaldon Church, 
Surrey, led to the discovery of one of the 
earliest and most important wall-paintings 
that exist in this country (dated about 1200). 
It covers the entire space of the west wall, 
17 feet 2 inches long by 11 feet 2 inches 
high. The subject is the “‘ Ladder of Human 
Salvation,” and one which has never before 
been discovered in England. The four large 
compartments of the picture are divided 
lengthwise by the ladder. In the top right- 
hand compartment Christ is shown advanc- 
ing against the prostrate form of Satan, 
bearing a cross and banner; in the upper 
part an angel flies with a scroll, and against 
the ladder another angel is standing, assist- 
ing souls in their ascent; in the lower part 
are set the flames of purgatory and hell’s 
mouth. Upon the opposite side is repre- 
sented St. Michael weighing souls. The 
lower division upon the right presents the 
Tree of Life, and midway between it and the 
ladder a figure seated amid flames, repre- 
senting Usury, above whose head is the 
bridge of spikes, borne by two demons, upon 
which are five figures. In the left-hand 
compartment the torments of hell are ex- 
hibited a caldron full of flames is crowded 
with souls, the demons stirring it. At the 
foot of the ladder is a demon actively en- 
gaged in pulling souls off, and casting them 
behind his back with a pitchfork. A repre- 
sentation of the famous morality of medizval 
days known as “Les trois morts et les trois 
vifs,” where three knights encounter three 
skeletons, who point to the cross, may be 
seen at Belton Church, Suffolk; Bovey 
Tracey; Charlwood, Surrey; Wymondham, 
Norfolk, and elsewhere. A series of old 
frescoes representing the discovery of the 
Holy Cross is upon the walls of a chapel at 
Stratford-upon-Avon formerly belonging to 
the town Guild of the Holy Cross. The 
Last Judgment was also a very favourite 
subject for representation over the doors 
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of cathedrals and the chancels of parish 
churches, typifying the Gate of Heaven. 
Lutterworth Church affords a good example, 
where, over the chancel arch, our Lord is 
represented sitting upon a rainbow and 
judging the world; angels blow trumpets, 
graves give up their dead in various stages 
of transition from the dry bones, which come 
from everywhere to the whole and entire 
body, which rises ‘‘ to meet the Lord in the 


air.” 


Che Antiquatp’s Mote-Book. 
CHRISTMAS FISH PIES. 


foe UTHENTICATED accounts have 

a"y4| come down to us of the favourite 
Yuletide dishes of some of our 
earlier Sovereigns. Fish pies 
entered very largely into the food of bygone 
times. Some kinds of the fish we regard as 
unsuitable for consumption were taken by 
our monarchs and those who followed their 
usages. The flesh of the porpoise was 
accounted fish among Roman Catholics, and 
its flesh was deemed fit for the royal table. 
Down to the days of Queen Elizabeth it was 
consumed by the nobles of England, and it 
was served with breadcrumbs and vinegar. 
Long before this period, far back into the 
fourteenth century, the whale, porpoise, and 
grampus were sold as fish, and during Lent 
their flesh realized high prices. In one of 
the Harleian manuscripts may be found a 
recipe for making “puddynge of porpoise.” 
In distant northern regions the porpoise is 
still eaten by the inhabitants. 

Everyone knows that Henry I. died from 
the effects.of a surfeit of lampreys, a fish. for 
which the river Severn has been famous from 
the earliest time of which there is any record. 
It may be a matter for congratulation with a 
certain class of patriots that the lampreys 
which Henry ate so unwisely were not taken 
from the Severn, for our third Norman King 
died, according to Hume, at St. Denis-le- 
Forment, a little town in Normandy, though 
some historians locate the event at Rouen. 





The Empress Matilda is said to have in- 
herited her father’s fondness for the fish, and 
it appears from several little incidents that 
the liking descended to John, since he on 
one occasion fined the Corporation of 
Gloucester 300 lampreys for neglecting to 
provide necessaries for the prisoners of 
Poictou, and on another amerced them in 
the sum of forty marks for omitting to send 
him the lamprey pie which it was then and 
for centuries afterwards an annual custom to 
provide for the royal table at Christmas. It 
has been said that John’s last supper con- 
sisted of lamprey pie, and that the fatal ill- 
ness which followed closely upon it was 
caused by excessive indulgence in his 
favourite dish ; but this is only one of several 
different accounts of his death given by con. 
temporary writers, one ascribing it to exces- 
sive indulgence in cider, another to fever, 
and a third to poison. 

Lampreys were an expensive luxury in the 
olden days. King John sent a mandate to 
the Sheriff of Gloucester forbidding them to 
be sold at the commencement of their season 
for more than two shillings each, which was 
a much larger sum then than now. In the 
reign of Edward III. they were sold, when 
plentiful, at from eightpence to tenpence 
each, but the average price was _ higher. 
Lord Berkeley paid £6 7s. 2d. for six which 
he presented to that King, and in 1341 the 
Sheriff of Gloucester provided forty-four for 
the royal table at the cost of £12 5s. 8d. 
In the Corporation records for 1763 is an 
entry of a payment “to Hannah Kendall for 
lamprey pies, as per note, £11 14s.” 

Lamprey pies were sent to Cromwell while 
Lord Protector, to Lenthall, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the Recorder of 
London, and several notable members of the 
Parliament. These pies have always been a 
luxury of the affluent few. 

The annual custom of sending a lamprey 
pie for the royal table was observed by the 
Corporation of Gloucester until 1836, when, 
the Municipal Corporations Act having been 
passed in the previous session of the Reformed 
Parliament, it was discontinued on the follow- 
ing resolution being adopted by the Town 
Council: “That the presents of provisions to 
the judges of assizes, and of lamprey pies 
formerly given by the Corporation, ought to 
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be discontinued, there being no power under 
the Municipal Corporations Act to provide 
the payment thereof out of the city funds, 
and that the same be discontinued accord- 
ingly.” In 1893, however, the then Mayor 
sent a lamprey pie to Queen Victoria at his 
own expense, and successive chief magistrates 
of Gloucester have repeated the present from 
that time. 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 





Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


AN unprecedentedly high price was obtained on 
Wednesday at Messrs. HopcGson's room for a 
splendid copy of Watteau, in three folio volumes, 
which was knocked down at £665 to Mr. Hodg- 
kins, the immediate underbidder being a well- 
known Parisian agent. The binding is old French 
red morocco bearing the arms of the Duc de Gesvres 
(1733-1794) with the fleur-de-lis stamped in each 
corner. The plates are fine throughout, but a few 
are slightly soiled. It is a curious fact that the 
number of plates varies with each known copy of 
this rare book. In this case the number was well 
above the average. Among the other books sold at 
the same sale were Sir R. F. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights with supplement, 16 vols., original cloth, 
printed by the Kamashastra Society for private 
subscribers only, £33 tos. (Shepherd); Carey's 
Life in Paris, with coloured plates and cuts by 
Cruikshank, first edition, large paper, £11 Ios. 
(Sotheran); Pierce Egan's Boxiana, 1824-30, 5 
vols., cloth, uncut, £9 15s, (Maggs) ; Louis Fagan’s 
History of Engraving in England, 3 vols., imp. 
folio, in portfolios, £8 (Quaritch) ; Folk-Lore 
Society’s Publications, from 1878 to 1900, 46 vols., 
£17 15s. (Thorp); Lacroix and Seré’s Le Moyen 
Age et La Renaissance, 5 vols., quarto, morocco 
extra, {10 (Sabin); Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., half 
morocco, 1897-99, £17 58. (Quaritch) ; Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, with text by 
Warner, first series, 15 reproductions in gold and 
colours on vellum, £11 (Quaritch) ; Pyne’s History 
of the Royal. Residences, 3 vols., imp. quarto, 
original boards, 1819, £23 (Quaritch) ; and Tudor 
Translations, the concluding 4 vols. to be delivered 
as issued, 30 vols., half buckram, £50.—Times, 
November 1. 


5 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopceE sold 
on the 4th inst. a portion of the library of the late 
Mr. F. S. Ellis. Very high prices were realized, 
as the following quotations show: William Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, 1789 and 1794, 
VOL. XXXVIIL. 


special copies prepared by the artist for his friend 
Edward Calvert, £700; Coryat’s Crudities, first 
edition, John Davies of Hereford’s copy, 1611, 
£60; Drayton’s Poems, with the Battaile of 
Agincourt, first edition, 1619-27, £35; Keats’s 
Endymion, first edition, finely bound by Cobden 
Sanderson, 1818, £131; Lamb's Elia, first series, 
first edition, presentation copy, 1823, and second 
series, a new edition, 1835, £77; John Marbeck’s 
Common Prayer Noted, first edition, 1550, £202 ; 
William Morris’s Love is Enough, first edition, 
large paper (25 copies printed), finely bound b 

Cobden Sanderson, 1873, £177; Sigurd the Vol- 
sung, large paper, presentation copy, finely bound 
by Cobden Sanderson, 1887, £111; A Dream of 
John Bull, etc., large paper, presentation copy, 
finely bound by Cobden Sanderson, 1888, £99; 
Kelmscott Press: Story of the Glittering Plain, 
1891, £22; the same, printed upon vellum, pre- 
sentation copy, £114; another, £75; Poems by 
the Way, presentation copy, on vellum, 1891, £60; 
Defence of Guenevere, on vellum, 1892, £40; 
Caxton’s Troye Book, on vellum, 1892, £61 ; News 
from Nowhere, presentation copy, on vellum, 1892, 
£39; Reynard the Fox, presentation copy, on 
vellum, 1892, £44; Shakespeare’s Poems, on vellum, 
1893, £91; Order of Chivalry, presentation copy, 
on vellum, 1892-93, £41 ; Wolsey’s Life, on vellum, 
1892, £44; Godfrey of Bologne, on vellum, 1893, 
£56; More's Utopia, on vellum, 1893, £51; 
Sidonia the Sorceress, on vellum, 1893, £48; King 
Florus, on vellum, presentation copy, 1893, £38; 
Keats’s Poems, on vellum, 1894, £74; Psalmi 
Penitentiales, on vellum, 1894, £27; Savonarola, 
De Contemptu Mundi, on vellum, 1894, £27; 
Shelley's Poems, on vellum, 1894-95, £89; Syr 
Percevelle of Gales, on vellum, 1895, £22; 
Herrick’s Poems, on vellum, 1895, £59; Coleridge’s 
Poems, on vellum, 1896, £57; The Well at the 
World's End, on vellum, 1896, £56; Sire Degra- 
vaunt, on vellum, 1896, £18; Chaucer, on paper, 
Dove’s bindery, 1896, £112; the same, on vellum, 
bound by Douglas Cockerell, £510; the Original 
Ink Drawings from Burne-Jones’s Designs for the 
Chaucer by R. Catterson Smith, £800 ; The Floure 
and the Leaf, on vellum, 1896, £20 10s.; The 
Shepheardes Calendar, on vellum, 1896, £50; 
Syr Isambrace, on vellum, 1897, £20; forty-four 
woodcuts from Burne-Jones’s designs to illustrate 
Cupid and Psyche, £74; Purchas’s Pilgrims, 5 
vols., 1625-26, £53; Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon, first edition, presentation copy, bound by 
Cobden Sanderson, 1865, £66; Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, 1871, a copy sent to Mr. Ellis, 
with MS. corrections by the author, who proposed 
to republish in England, £35; Hore B.V.M., 
printed upon vellum, finely illustrated, T. Kerver, 
1501, £140; A. Direr, Virgin suckling the Infant 
Christ, woodcut, £64. The total of the 133 lots 
exceeded £5,500.—A theneum, November g. 

2 of 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE con- 
cluded yesterday a two days’ sale of the collection 
of coins and medals formed by the late Rev. W. 
Lyte Stradling, of Herbrandston Rectory, Milford 
Haven, and of other properties. The following 
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were the more important articles: Mary I,, ‘‘ Fine” 
sovereign, 1554, of the highest rarity of this date, 
only two others being known, £30 (Spink) ; Crom- 
well Broad, by Simon, 1656, £11 2s. 6d. (Rollin) ; 
Commonwealth sixpence, 1659, fine and extremely 
rare of this date, of which only two are known, £7 
(Spink); Charles II. Bristol twopence, found at 
Congresbury in 1810, fine and very rare, £8 15s. 
(Spink); James I. crown of first coinage, £10 
(Spink); Charles I. Oxford pound piece, 1642, 
King on horseback to left with sword, £10 (Verity) ; 
Charles I. Shrewsbury half-crown, 1642, very rare, 
£17 5s.(Spink) ; William IV. pattern penny, 1830— 
this was struck at the Soho Mint in proclamation 
of the Princess Victoria (her late Majesty the 
Queen) as Heiress-Presumptive to the British 
Throne, on the accession of her uncle, King 
William IV., £4 4s. (Amos) ; another of the same 
date and type, but with different reading, £6 Ios. 
(Spink); and official medal by T. Brock, R.A., 
commemorating the Diamond Jubilee of the reign 
of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 1837-1897, 
£11 12s. 6d. (Haines).—Times, November 9. 





A AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


RoyaLt ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—November 6.— 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E., F.S.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. C. A. Bradford, F.S.A., 
read a paper on a ‘‘ Vesica Piscis Window of Un- 
usual Character at Millom Church, Cumberland,”’ 
which he illustrated with a number of photographs 
and drawings. In sketching the history of the 
term ‘‘ vesica piscis”’ (fish-bladder), he pointed out 
the difficulty sitakonedinn the relationship between 
the name itself and the thing signified by it, the 
latter indicating a regular geometrical figure of 
elegant and balanced form, the former a natural 
object of unsymmetrical and inartistic appearance 
The term was apparently first met with in the works 
of Albert Diirer, and introduced into the vocabu- 
lary of English antiquaries at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—perhaps by Hawkins in 1813 
The origin of the form itself was probably to be 
found in Nature—in the leaves of the forest or the 
humaneye. Translated from Nature to Art, it found 
a place in decorative art ata very early period, and, 
spreading from the East to the West, was soon em- 
ployed everywhere—in,early Christian MSS., in 
paintings and frescoes, in painted glass, tiles, 
objects of devotion, and ecclesiastical vestments. 
Examples in sculpture were numerous in both 
England and France, in tympana of doorways, on 
capitals, onaltar frontalsand tombs. To-day there 
were at least three kinds of window to which the 
term ‘‘fish’’ was applied, namely, to that of the 
pointedly-elliptical outline, to that filled with tra- 
cery of a peculiar character described by German 
archeologists, and to that generally known as the 
spherical triangle. Mr. Ruskin had pointed out 
the beauty and suitability of the vesica piscis form 
for gable windows in his description of the example 
at Dunblane Cathedral, and many other instances 
of its occurrence placed either vertically or hori- 





zontally in England and Scotland were enumerated 
paper Ba that at Ashford Carbonell in Shropshire. 
The use of the vesica piscis as an elemental form in 
the development of Gothic window tracery had 
been carefully worked out by Freeman. The 
window at Millom was remarkable (1) for its large 
size, measuring 10 feet 4 inches by 7 feet, and occu- 
pying the entire west end of the south aisle of the 
church; and (2) for its being filled with tracery. 
There was no documentary evidence on the fabric 
of the church, but the date of the window appeared 
to be about 1330, which would probably Be it as 
the work of Sir John Huddleston, who obtained a 
license from Edward III. for the fortification of the 
adjoining castle.—In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. C. R. Peers, Rev. T. Auden, Mr. E. Green, 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, and Judge Baylis took part. 
—Mr. R. L. Hobson contributed a paper on 
‘* Medizval Pottery found in England.’ After a 
few remarks on the quality of medizval pottery 
and the difficulty of arranging specimens in chrono- 
logical order, Mr. Hobson went on to review the 
existing evidence of date, and to try and formulate 
the characteristics of the various periods: The 
Constitution of the Abbey of Evesham (A.D. 1214) 
furnished the earliest reference to earthenware in 
contemporary writings. Manuscript illuminations 
were next considered, the most remarkable being a 
picture in the Loutrel Psalter (early fourteenth 
century) of a rustic breaking a pitcher over another 
rustic’s head. This is the earliest instance in which 
pottery is clearly indicated in a medieval MS. 
Mr. Jewitt’s verdict on the Burley Hill find was 
criticised to clear the way for the statement that no 
specimen found in this country has been proved to 
be of Norman date, though it is extremely probable 
that such specimens exist unrecognised. Lantern 
slides, showing in all about fifty objects, were 
shown in two series—documentary pieces, ranging 
from the late twelfth to the sixteenth century, and 
a miscellaneous exhibition, including a number of 
costrils, some fragments of so-called Cistercian 
ware, pieces illustrating the various forms and 
ornaments in use, and a number of vessels of 
grotesque shapes. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL AsSOCcIATION.—The first 
meeting of the session was held at 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, on November 6, Dr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., in the chair.—Mr. C. H. Compton, 
exhibited two copies of Court Roll of the 
Manor of Stoke Newington, dated respectively 
1727 and 1740. Mr. Compton also read a paper 
on ‘‘ The President and Council of the North.” 
This institution was created in the twenty-eighth 
pad of Henry VIII. for the government of the 

orthern counties of England during and after 
the rebellion consequent upon the dissolution 
of the lesser monasteries, and was permanently 
established by the Commission issued by that King 
in the thirty-first year of his reign. This Com- 
mission consisted of two parts, one for the trial of 
criminal offences, the other for the administration 
of civil justice, and they were to decide according 
to the law or otherwise according to their sound 
discretions. The court continued its jurisdiction 
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after the immediate cause for its creation was re- 
moved, and in so doing came into collisien with 
the superior courts of common law which claimed 
precedence over all courts of inferior jurisdiction 
and power to control their excess by writs of 
prohibition. This antagonism lasted until the 
reign of James I. without any open rupture, but in 
the sixth year of his reign complaint was made to 
the King of the frequent exercise of powers of the 
superior courts, which he referred to the Chiet 
Justice (Gandy) of the Common Pleas and Sir 
Edward Coke, then one of the judges of that court, 
resulting in resolutions that the Court of the 
Presidency should be within the survey of the 
courts at Westminster, and that the instructions 
under which the Presidential courts acted should 
be recorded. During the remainder of James’s 
reign he exerted his influence in favour of the 
authority of the President and Council, in which 
course he was also followed by King Charles, who 
went so far as to admonish them to cause their 
decrees to be fully and speedily performed, not- 
withstanding any prohibition; but prerogative was 
then on the wane before Parliamentary govern- 
ment rising in its strength. Pending the impeach- 
ment of Lord Strafford (who was at that time 
President of the Council of the North), in 1640 a 
Bill was introduced into the Commons for taking 
away the Court of York, and a Committee of that 
House voted that the Commission under which it 
acted was illegal, in which vote the Lords concurred 
at a conference with the Commons; but notwith- 
standing this, the King, after the execution of 
Strafford, appointed Viscount Savile President. 
He does not appear to have acted in that capacity, 
for shortly after the Star Chamber was abolished, 
and the Act for the perpetual Parliament was 
passed, and the Statute-Book was closed and not 
reopened until after the Restoration, when attempts 
were made to revive the jurisdiction of the Court 
of the North, and a Bill for that purpose was read 
a first time in the House of Lords, but on a long 
debate on the second reading nothing was resolved, 
and there is no record of any further attempts 
having been made to revive the jurisdiction of the 
court.—Some further relics from the crannog at 
Dumbuck were exhibited by the Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley, and were commented upon by the chair- 
man, Mr. Gould, and Mr. John Bruce, who 
mentioned that his excavations at Langbank, re- 
sulting in the discovery of a crannog upon the 
south side of the Clyde, as already reported, were 
suspended until the spring, but in due course a 
report of the operations and the results would be 
presented to the Glasgow Archeological Society. 
~~ 19 

THE British ScHoot aT ATHENS.—Theé annual 
meeting of the subscribers to this school was held 
on the 24th October, under the presidency of Sir 
Richard Jebb, M.P.—Mr. R. J. G. Mayor, acting 
Hon. Secretary, read the report of the managing 
committee, which stated that within the last few 
months the King, who as Prince of Wales had 
from the first taken a warm interest in the British 
School at Athens and given it his hearty support, 


had been graciously pleased to signify his con- 
tinued desire for its welfare by becoming its patron. 
The work of the school, both on its teaching and 
on its exploring sides, had been energetically 
carried on during the past session under the newly- 
appointed Director, Mr. Carr Bosanquet. The 
number of students in residence was five, as com- 
pared with six in the previous session, Mr. 
Marshall, who reached Greece in November, spent 
December and January in the museums at Athens 
and at Candia, working out a comparison of the 
Mycenzan remains from Crete and the mainland. 
In the course of this study he made most successful 
restorations of the unpublished vases frem the 
Vapheio tomb, and of some vases from a newly- 
found grave at Mycenz, which were entrusted to 
him for this purpose by Dr. Tsountas. Subse- 
quently he travelled for some weeks in Eastern 
Crete, and took part in the school excavations at 
Presos during May, June, and July. Mr. Hopkin- 
son, who reached Greece at the beginning of 
December, spent most of his time in work upon 
the vase collections in the Athenian museums, 
devoting particular attention to the unpublished 
fragments from the Acropolis excavations. He 
also spent three weeks in Crete, partly at the 
museum in Candia, and partly in the neighbour- 
hood of Knossos, visited sites on the western coast 
of Asia Minor, and worked for a fortnight at 
Mykonos on the unpublished vase fragments from 
the excavations in Anti-Delos. Since his return to 
England, Mr. Hopkinson had been appointed to 
the post of Lecturer on Greek in the University of 
Birmingham. The new Director, Mr. Bosanquet, 
reached Athens at the end of October, and returned 
to England at the end of August, thus residing 
altogether ten months in Greece, of which about 
six months were spent at Athens and about four in 
Crete. Mr. Bosanquet has marked the beginning 
of his term of office by submitting to the committee 
some valuable suggestions for the guidance of 
students at the school, which would, it was hoped, 
help to increase its usefulness as a teaching 
institution. Excavations were undertaken this 
year by the school at Przsos, situated on the 
central plateau of Crete, and at Petras, on the 
coast a few miles to the north. The work was 
conducted by the Director, with the assistance of 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Wells. Presos was in 
historic times the chief centre of the Eteocretans, 
who represented the most primitive element in the 

pulation of ancient Crete, and it was therefore 
coon that the excavations here might bring to 
light traces of civilization of the Mycenzean epoch, 
together with inscriptions in the non-Hellenic and 
presumably Eteocretan language, of which one 
specimen had previously been found in this neigh- 
bourhood. The first hope was not fulfilled, for on 
the site of Przsos itself only one product of 
Mycenzan art was discovered—a gem found em- 
bedded in the mortar of a late Greek house, into 
which it must have been accidentally brought with 
the earth from some neighbouring tomb when the 
house was built. About a mile away, however, a 
large house of late Mycenzan work was discovered 
in a valley near a spring, and somewhat nearer the 
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city were found two tombs of the same period, one 
a square chamber with a dromos, and the other a 
well-built beehive tomb. In the same neighbour- 
hood a number of later tombs were opened, ranging 
from the Geometric period to the fourth century, 
and containing a large quantity of vases of various 
periods. Przsos itself appears, from the remains 
discovered, to have been an important place from 
the eighth or seventh century downwards. The 
most interesting objects were brought to light ina 
temenos on the top of a crag near the town. Here 
Mr. Bosanquet was fortunate enough to discover 
an inscription seventeen lines long in the non- 
Hellenic language referred to above, and written 
in Greek characters of the fifth century B.c. In 
the same place were found a series of votive offer- 
ings in bronze and terra-cotta. The terra-cottas, 
which range from the sixth to the fourth century, 
reveal the existence of a vigorous native school of 
art, and include the upper part of a fine archaic 
statue of a young god, half life size, and a well- 
preserved head with fragments of the body of a 
couchant lion. The remains of three other 
sanctuaries were also investigated. On a saddle 
below the Acropolis was discovered a large and 
solidly-constructed building of late Greek work- 
manship, with a front 75 feet long, which may, it 
is suggested, have been an ‘‘ Andreion”’ of the kind 
in which the Cretan citizens met for common 
meals. The excavations at Petras on the sea-coast 
brought to light considerable quantities of pottery 
of the Mycenzan period. The site appears, how- 
ever, to have been systematically turned over and 
terraced by its owners a few years ago, and it was 
therefore not thought worth while to undertake 
here work on a large scale. Accounts of the dis- 
coveries at Przsos and Petras will be published in 
the forthcoming number of the annual. In the 
course of the past spring, Mr. Loring, the Hon. 
Secretary of the school, returned from South 
Africa, and for a time resumed his old post. But 
on receiving the offer of a commission in the 
Scottish Horse, he decided to go back to the seat 
of war. Mr. Loring was severely wounded in the 
right arm and leg in the attack on Colonel 
Kekewich’s column last month. As the wounds, 
however, were not classed dangerous, and Lieu- 
tenant Loring was among those who are described 
as ‘‘ doing well,’’ the committee thought it probable, 
in the absence of detailed information, that the 
school might ultimately be the gainers by his 
earlier return to England. In this hope, they re- 
nominated Mr. Loring as Hon. Secretary, and also 
nominated Mr. Mayor as acting Hon. Secretary 
until Mr. Loring’s return. 

Sir R. Jebb moved the adoption of the report, 
and, after referring to the progress of the work 
carried on by the school, said he thought they 
wanted something in the nature of an archzo- 
logical fellowship in connection with the school, 
to be tenable for a term of years. The appoint- 
ment to such fellowship might rest with the 
managing committee in consultation with the 
Director of the school for the time being. In 
selecting among candidates, a preference might be 
reserved to former students of the school who 


could — evidence of good work ; but candida- 
ture should not be restricted to such students. 
Such a fellowship would be an object to which a 
student of the school might look forward as a 
possible opportunity of more advanced work. It 
would be a step towards organizing a career fora 
man who possessed a genuine gift and love for 
such pursuits. It would also be a legitimate 
development of the school, bringing it nearer to 
the idea of a college of archzology at Athens. 


~~ 2 4 
GLasGow ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCcIETY.—October 22. 
—-The Rev. Dr. M’Adam Muir presided. —The 
chairman read a paper on Bamborough, in which 
he gave a résumé of the history of that interesting 
place, which was in Saxon times the capital of the 
Northern kingdom of Northumbria. He dwelt 
especially upon King Oswald, a ruler of great piety 
and wisdom, afterwards canonized; and also on 
St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert, whose names are so 
closely associated with the neighbouring Abbey of 
Lindisfarne. Dr. Muir also touched upon some of 
the other historical incidents connected with the 
district. The lecturer was cordially thanked for 
his interesting paper.—Professor Cooper submitted 
proposals for amalgamation with the Aberdeen 
Ecclesiological Society, the united society to be 
called ‘‘ The Ecclesiological Society of Scotland.” 
These were referred to the Council for full con- 


sideration. 
% ws a 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the NEwcasTLe 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES was held at the Castle on 
October 30, Mr. F. W. Dendy presiding.—The 
exhibits shown included a collection of objects 
relating to Grace Darling.—Two landscape sketches 
by Miss J. Bewick, one of Jesmond Dene before its 
acquisition by the late Lord Armstrong, were 
received from Mr. J. Shepherdson, of Beechgrove 
Road, Newcastle.—Mr. R. C. Clephan, F.S.A,, 
exhibited an old leather bottle, generally known as 
a “black jack,’’ which had been acquired in 
Gloucestershire by Mr. McPherson, of Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle, who was unacquainted with its 
history. Mr. Clephan explained that these bottles 
were greatly used by pilgrims, soldiers, and 
civilians generally for the holding of liquor, the 
smaller ones being carried about, while the larger 
were used for household purposes. It was not so 
very long ago, Mr. Clephan observed, that these 
dirty but useful receptacles became obsolete, and 
it was impossible to ascribe a date to the specimen 
shown.—Mr. R. O. Heslop, one of the Secretaries, 
read two letters written in 1831 by Robert White 
to the Rev. ge Hodgson relating to Otterburn. 
—-Notes by Mr. John Gibson, the Castle Warden, 
were read on the excavations being carried out in 
the course of the reconstruction of the house known 
as Bridge Inn, at the east side of the High Level 
Bridge, which had brought to light a portion of 
the outer wall of the Castle enclosure. The base 
of the wall thus disclosed in its entire thickness 
measured 9 feet wide.—Lastly, the will of Thomas 
Ogle, of Dublin and of Tritlington, with a note by 
Sir Henry A. Ogle, Bart., was read. 
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The annual meeting of the CamBs anD Hunts 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, a young but vigorous 
organization, was held at Sutton-in-the-Isle on 
October 16, when it was announced that Part I. 
of the society’s Tvansactions was nearly ready. The 
financial statement was satisfactory.—In the after- 
noon Sutton Church was visited under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. E. T. Marshall, the Vicar.—Mr. 
M. Sheard read a carefully prepared and interest- 
ing paper on the history of the church. The 
Manor of Sutton, said Mr. Sheard, was part of the 
inheritance of Queen Etheldreda, who endowed 
the monastery at Ely which was destroyed by the 
Danes in 870. The Manor of Sutton was not 
among those which were alienated in the troublous 
times that followed. It was held by the Abbot 
and Convent of Ely, and when the bishopric was 
founded in 1101 the estates were divided, and a 
portion was set apart for the endowment of the 
see, and the remainder left in possession of the 
Prior and Convent until the dissolution of the 
monasteries in 1539. In 1541 Henry VIII. by 
deed of gift transferred the manor and ecclesiastical 
patronage belonging thereto to the Dean and 
Chapter of Ely, by whom it is still held. Sutton 
Manor Rectory and advowson had been in posses- 
sion of the same body for 1,225 years. The church 
was of usual form, the nave of six bays, the chancel 
of unusual width, while other features were the 
south porch and the square tower with double 
octagonal lantern. The church was built in the 
last three decades of the fourteenth century. The 
architecture was of the transition period between 
the Decorated and the Perpendicular. There was 
strong evidence that the building of the church 
extended over many years. The external walls of 
the south aisle were built entirely of stone from 
Bornack, and the first stage of the tower was of the 
same material. The external walls were built of 
flint, the working of stone having been almost 
entirely abandoned before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The chancel roof was not the 
original one. The stone bench, still in the church, 
served for the seating of the parishioners; pews 
were not introduced until about the middle of the 
eighteenthcentury. The church was built between 
1366 and 1374 by Bishop Barnet, whose arms are 
in the ceiling of the porch, but in the fact that this 
ceiling has also the arms of Bishop Arundel there 
is evidence that the building was continued until 
1388. In the south-east corner of the south aisle 
is a niche with canopy, with a mutilated figure. 
At the end of the aisle there were a chapel and 
altar. There were religious and social guilds in 
almost every parish, and this chapel was probably 
a guild chail. and the figure now mutilated that 
of the Virgin. St. Mary was probably the patron 
saint of the guild. The guild held its annual 
festival in the Guildhall, which Mr. Sheard 
identified with the ancient building opposite the 
south side of the church. 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOcIETY.—Octobey 26..—Mr. 
Walter Strachan, who, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, was in the chair, read a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona—a Prototype Play,’’ in 


which he discussed the following reasons for con- 
sidering it to be one of Shakespeare’s earliest 
dramas: (1) its want of constructive skill; (2) its 
deficiency of ‘‘run-on’’ lines; and (3) its sketchy 
treatment of ideas which are elaborated in later 
plays into passages of power and beauty. 


iz) 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices ave intended to be a practical atid to 
book-buying readers.) 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
OF SHROPSHIRE. By the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, M.A., F.S.A. Part 5. The Hun- 
dreds of Purslow and Clun. Many plates and 
other illustrations. Wellington: Hobson and 

4to.; pp. xl and 376-449. Price 


The early publication of this new part of Mr. 
Cranage’s exhaustive work must be an agreeable 
surprise to the subscribers. It completes the first 
volume, and includes a lengthy preface, table of 
contents, list of illustrations, and a decidedly use- 
ful and conveniently illustrated glossary. The 
publication of the five parts has been spread over 
some eight years, but Mr. Cranage hopes to com- 
plete his second volume in a much shorter space 
of time. With regard to the particular part before 
us, we can only repeat what we have said in 
noticing previous parts. Mr. Cranage’s work is 
most thoroughly and accurately done. Many cog- 
nate topics of interest, such as old stained glass, 
bells, tombs, communion-plate, etc., offered tempt- 
ing fields for discursive remark, but the author 
has wisely adhered to his plan of keeping mainly 
to the architecture of the churches described. 
References to other topics have been made, of 
course, where they had a direct bearing upon archi- 
tectural history, but this has been done sparingly. 
Part 5 treats of eighteen churches in the Hundred 
of Purslow and of six in that of Clun. Several 
seem to have suffered many things at the hands of 
‘restorers.’ It is melancholy to read of an 
ancient font here, a Jacobean pulpit there, sound 
old pews elsewhere, all turned contemptuously out 
of doors to make way for successors of modern 
make and unlovely look. In one case beautiful 
old archesand pillars of carved oak were ruthlessly 
removed, and much of the sacred timber used to 
make furniture and mantelpieces for the vicarage! 
On the other hand, it is pleasant to hear of other 
churches which have escaped the ‘‘restorer.’’ Of 
the Purslow churches, the most interesting, archi- 
tecturally speaking, though by no means the most 
beautiful, is that of Lydbury North, and of this 
building Mr. Cranage gives a very full and careful 
account. Of the six Clun churches, that at Clun 
itself best repays study, although it has been sadly 
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pulled about by ‘‘ restoring ”’ architects. But, on 
the whole, the churches treated in this part are 
not equal in interest to those discussed in its pre- 
decessors. 

Among the curiosities incidentally mentioned 
may be named an old chest at More, which has no 
less than seven locks and two staples for padlocks ; 
while at Bishop’s Castle the north wall of the 
tower still bears traces of the red line above which 
the ball had to be hit when the parishioners played 
fives against the tower wall immediately after 
service on Sunday mornings, as was customary till 
early in the nineteenth century. 

We can only hope that we may speedily have 
the pleasure of seeing the next instalment of Mr. 
Cranage’s most valuable-work. The plates and 
illustrations throughout are excellent. 

a x 
Book Prices CurRENT. Vol. xv. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1901. Demy 8vo., buckram; pp. xlvii, 
788. Price 27s. 6d. net. 

The latest volume of ‘‘The Book-collector’s 
Bible’’ presents certain new and _ interesting 
features. Changes are always taking place, some- 
times slowly and gradually, at other times rapidly, 
in the classes of books most in favour with col- 
lectors, and no one can have watched the course of 
events during the last year or two without remark- 
ing the rapidity with which the demand for certain 
modern, or comparatively modern, English books 
has almost disappeared. During the same period 
the desire to obtain rare and valuable works printed 
abroad has steadily grown. One consequence of 
these changes is that the present volume of Book 
Prices Current, admirably edited by Mr. J. H. Slater, 
contains an unusual number of important and valu- 
able books which have formerly been but very 
rarely seen in the auction-room. Many of the 
entries, being thus first appearances in the record, 
are described and commented upon with unusual 
fulness, a development which has added more than 
fifty pages to the bulk of the book, and which 
makes the volume one of even greater biblio- 
graphical interest and value than many of its pre- 
decessors. Another feature of the season’s sales 
was the high average sum realized. Mr. Slater’s 
record shows 38,377 lots, which realized a total of 
£130,275 9S., an average sum per lot of £3 7s. 10d., 
the highest on record. When such sums can be 
paid as £1,720 for a Shakespeare first folio, £1,550 
for a Caxton (the Ryall Book), and £1,475 for a 
copy of the first edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, it 
is quite clear that there is no decline in the demand 
for books of importance and real interest. Minor 
changes may, and do, take place. The inflated 
prices, for instance, given for early Kiplings and 
for Stevensoniana have collapsed, and the Bad- 
minton books are not in such demand as of yore. 
The Kelmscott Press publications are stationary, 
and those of the Vale Press continue to hold their 
ground, with a marked advance in the case of one 
or two items. Speaking generally, old and rare 
books are in greater demand than ever; their value 
is not affected by the fads of fashion. Mr. Slater 
has done his work even more thoroughly, if that 
be possible, than usual, and both editor and pub- 








lisher may be congratulated on the issue of a 


volume of the greatest value and importance—a 
value and importance which are bound to increase 
with the lapse of years. 

x k * 
CurisT CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DuBLIN. By William 


Butler. With 32 illustrations. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1901. 8vo.; pp. xi, 91. Price 
Is. 6d. net. 


This tastefully got up monograph of the ancient 
cathedral of Dublin is conceived and carried out 
on the excellent lines of the now well-known 
‘* Cathedral Series '’ of Messrs. Bell and Sons. A 
better way of .presenting information at once 
reliable, useful, and interesting to the public at 
large could not well be devised. These manuals 
are handbooks in name only, for they remain as 
books of reference too valuable to be discarded 
when the visit has been made. This the more 
particularly applies to the volume before us, which 
treats of a cathedral church which Street declared 
to be ‘‘second in beauty to few churches of the 
same size in any part of Europe,’’ and which, as 
far as we are aware, has not heretofore found an 
admirer zealous enough to collect the items of its 
history and antiquities into a handbook for general 
use. In the compilation of such a work Mr. Stock 
could not have secured more competent assistance 
than that of Mr. Butler, whose ‘‘ Measured Draw- 
ings of Christ Church prior to the Restoration ”’ of 
1874 are in themselves a guarantee of conscientious 
study and real work. 

The condition of the Church in Ireland in the 
seventeenth century is pithily summed up on p. 62, 
where the Primate # Ireland, writing to Arch- 
bishop Laud in the year 1633, says: ‘‘ It is hard to 
say whether the churches be more ruinous and 
sordid, or the people irreverent, even in Dublin. 
... . We find one parochial church converted to 
the Lord Deputy’s stable, a second to a nobleman’s 
dwelling-house, the choir of a third to a tennis-court, 
and the vicar acts the keeper. . . . In Christ Church, 
the principal church in Ireland, the vaults from 
one end of the minster to the other are made into 
tippling-rooms for beer, wine, and tobacco, and so 
much frequented in time of Divine service that, 
though there is no danger of blowing up the 
assembly above their heads, yet there is of poison- 
ing them with the fumes. The table used for the 
administration of the blessed Sacrament in the 
midst of the choir made an ordinary seat for maids 
and apprentices.” On p. 49 the term ‘‘furred amice”’ 
is not quite correct. The furred almuce should not 
be confounded with the linen amice. This little 
book is abundantly illustrated. It would have been 
interesting if a print of the crown, taken from the 
statue of Our Lady, with which Lambert Simnel 
was crowned, could have been given. We believe 
it is preserved in some church in Dublin. 


* * * 

AN IDLER’s CALENDAR: OPEN-AIR SKETCHES AND 
Stupizs. By G. L. Apperson. London: 
George Allen, 1901. Fcap. 8vo.; pp. 214. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. . 

The nature of the contents of this prettily got up 

volume may be judged from the titles of some o: 
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the essays: The Infant Year, The English April, 
Spring Poets, The Charm of the Backwater, 
Smoke, Idleness, The Finger of Time, Autumn 
Haze, The Fitful Firelight, Fireside Travels, 
Christmas Ghosts, and the like. Several of the 
papers, such as April Gowks, The Easter Pudding, 
Barnaby Bright, Under an Apple-tree, and Christ- 
mas Roses, have an antiquarian interest. Folk- 
lore, which is always an attractive study to the 
lover of nature, colours some of the essays named, 
and flavours other papers, as Jack Frost, The 
Chaffinch, The Voice of the Sea, Blackberries, 
Invisibility, and The Flight of the Crane. 


* * * 


THE Story OF THE IsLtE OF MAN. By A. W. 


Moore, M.A. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1901. Crown 8vo., cloth; pp. ix, 141. 
Price Is. 


Mr. Moore’s larger History of the Isle of Man is 
well and favourably known. It is the product of 
much care and labour, and is written with critical 
insight and adequate scholarship. The little work 
before us ison a much smaller scale, being intended 
for use as a historical reader in Manx schools, but 
is marked by the same scholarly spirit and style 
as the larger book. As a school-book, it not only 
supplies an outline of the island’s history pleasant 
to read and easy to follow, but is calculated to 
stimulate a demand for further information. Many 
students and readers whose school-days are long 
passed, will find Mr. Moore’s little book both 
interesting and suggestive. The illustrations are 
well chosen ; the views of scenery and the picture 
of the cross at Kirk Michael are particularly good. 


* k x 
We havereceived from the Homeland Association, 
24, Bride Lane, E.C., two more of their most con- 
venient and neatly got up handbooks to familiar 
English centres. These are guides to Surrey’s 
Capital—Guildford and the District, written by Mr. 
. E. Morris, B.A.; and A Glimpse of Cranbrook, 
y W. Stanley Martin, price 6d. net each. Both 
books are charmingly illustrated from photographs, 
and in the case of the former from drawings by 
Gordon Home. Few country districts are more 
delightful than the neighbourhood of Guildford, or 
the Kentish Weald which surrounds Cranbrook. 
The former is perhaps the richer in antiquarian 
interest, but the splendid old’church at Cranbrook 
is alone worth a visit. No resident or visitor 
should be without one of these capital little books, 
which are really what they profess to be—com- 

panionable, sensible handbooks. 


*x* kx * 

The committee of the Bristol City Museum have 
issued in well-printed and admirably illustrated 
form, price 1s., an Account of the Remains of a Roman 
Villa discovered at Brislington, Bristol, December, 1899, 
written by Mr. W. R. Barker, the chairman of the 
committee. The discovery of this villa has been 
referred to more than once in the 5 ga of the 
Antiquary. From Mr. Barker's very full and care- 
ful account it is clear that the building was of con- 
siderable size, but of an ordinary type of Roman 
house, presenting no special features of interest, 


The pamphlet is rendered really valuable by its 
illustrations, which include a large and carefully 
drawn ground-plan, and plates showing the hypo- 
causts, the pavements both as found and with com- 
pleted designs, and some of the smaller objects 
unearthed. A classified list of the “finds” is 
appended. 
x *k * 

The Genealogical Magazine for November has an 
article by Mr. Fox-Davies on a subject of great and 
immediate importance—'‘ An Imperial Peerage."’ 
Among the other contents are ‘‘ The Seals of the 
Diocese of Winchester,’’ by Mr. Gale Pedrick, and 
an illustrated and readable essay on the right of 
sanctuary in connection with Hexham Abbey. 
The Essex Review in the issue for October is up to 
its usual high standard. Mr. Duffield writes on 
‘*Sir Nicolas C. Tindal,’’ Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, of whom a portrait is given. 
A quaintly illustrated paper on the arrival of 
Charles I.’s mother, Maria de’ Medici, in Essex in 
1638 is contributed by Mr. W. G. Benham. The 
remaining contents, all useful and readable, include 
an amusing sketch, involving a point of unwritten 
wr harvest-law in Essex, by Miss C. Fell 
Smith. 


*x* * x 

The other pamphlets and magazines on our table 
include No. 1, price 4d., of the County Monthly, a 
continuation under another name, and at slightly 
lower price, of that excellent miscellany, the 
Northern Counties Magazine; the American Anti- 
quarian and Oriental Journal, September and October, 
with an interesting account by Professor Starr of 
the Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and Natural 
History established by Mr. Charles R. Bishop near 
Honolulu in 1889; the Architects’ Magazine, October ; 
the East Anglian, September, with an illustrated 
note on a pewter baptismal basin of the Common- 
wealth period, still used in the font at Rampton 
Church ; the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological 
Journal, October, with papers on the ‘‘ History of 
Faringdon,” by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, and on 
that part of the old Roman road between London 
and Bath known as ‘‘ The Devil's Highway between 
Bagshot and Silchester,’’ by Mr. G. A. Kemp- 
thorne; and a good book catalogue from Martinus 
Nijhoff of The Hague, containing manuscripts of 
the thirteenth and later centuries, sixteenth-century 
books, and a goodly array of incunabula. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of hooks sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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